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ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


a . Er or Oe a 


ig the Spirit of truth, to the Divine Author of our faith, to the only Wise God, we desire in sincerity to present 
this our humble offering; devoutly imploring the Father of lights richly to endue with wisdom from above 
all his servants, the Trustees of this Seminary; and with spiritual understanding the Professors therein; that, being 


illuminated by the Holy Spirit, their doctrine may drop as the rain, and their speech distil as the dew; and that 


their Pupils may become trees of renown in the ccurts of our God, whereby He may be glorified.—Ertract from the 


Vv 





deed establishing the seminary, 1807. 
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EDUOATION. 

— Mr. Eiward A. MacDowell has been 
elected professor of music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city. 

—— Examinations at the Lay College, Re- 
vere, begin May 18,19 The anniversary ex- 
ercises will be held on the evening of May 20. 

—— The students of Mills Seminary, Cali- 
fornia, have made a free will offering of $60 
to the Armenian Relief Fund, raised through 
the sale of their individual handiwork. 

—— Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith of Free- 
hold, N. J., has been elected professor of sys- 
tematic theology in Lane Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, O., where he will take the place so ably 
filled for many years by Prof. Edward D. 
Morris, D.D. 

—— Barnard College succeeded last week 
in raising the $100,000 necessary to secure a 
gift of $100,000 from an unknown New Yorker, 
wh» made his gift conditional upon the rais- 
ing of a like amount before May 10. This 
secures to what is practically the woman’s de- 
partment of Columbia University a superb 
site on Morningside Heights, New York city, 
and relieves the friends of the institution 
from a burden of fear. 

—— Perusal of the annual catalogue of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute shows that 
this high grade institution is flourishing by 
adhering to its somewhat peculiar views re- 
specting the technical education which me- 
chanical and civil engineers, electricians and 
chemists need. ‘‘ Laboratory mathods” rule, 
A liberal education is made the foundation of 
the special knowledge afterward added. In 
the workshops less emphasis than customary 
is laid on manual skill and more put upon 
developing constructive ability and compre- 
hension of higher principles. 





RECALLED STORMY TIMES.—‘* Well that looks nat- 
ural,” said the old soldier looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in place of 
ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
‘It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 
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Educational. 


Hotels and Travel. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAsT 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


VACATION FUROPE 


TOURS 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—${75 to $80O-—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 


Springand ) Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 
= $175 to $800, visiting England, Ire- 





OHO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E I. BOSWORTHG, Sec, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SESINARY. 
Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years, Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek, Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof, G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE MY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also woos and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, —_ Apply 
AC. th ion, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 





NEW LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
#200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational.. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. GILE, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

WORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares boys forany 
College or Scientific 
School. Buildings new with every modern improve- 
ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. Play: 

groand and 7 unexcelled, 63d year begins coon 
). W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prine pal. 


96. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The sixtieth year opens Sept. 17, 1896. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. 8. MEAD, President, 








~~ MASBAC HUSETTS, Wore ESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 158 Page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 29th year. T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 
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The Congregationalist 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 
GOD IN NATURE. 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


ena 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. tiie onstony. 


Summer Term, Plymouth, Mass., July 8. Catalogue free; 
also specimen copy of the new review, Expression. S.S. 
CurRRY, Ph. D., or Expression, 458 Boylston St., Boston, 








Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 


Church Cushions 


HASSOCKS, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & C0., ‘Wen vor nay.” 




















Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free, 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms, 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost sudscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Hillside Farm. Situated two anda half hours’ 
ride from Boston. Location high and healthy. Wide 
verandas, shade trees, pine grove and lake near by. 
Good rooms and table. Terms for board reasonable, 
For circular and further information address Hillside 
Farm, Box 94, Greenfield, N. H. 


y New England Congregational Church 
tow neh a gift of eighty good cushions and chandelier 
lighting would be welcome, will please address very 
promptly Room 9, Congregational! House, Boston, Mass. 








9. Qinchin pa NAT! BELL FOUNDRy, 


> 50 YF OF THE oa rrr A 
Pntalogue wth sR, is as als. oa axl terms 


Vacation > an. Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, Rhine, Germany, ‘Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. J Danube, Austria, etc. 


North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 

Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 

ea Land Party (Eaypt and the Nile)— 

Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 

with or without hotel coupoos. Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


"New York.” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., st’ poses” 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


By S. S. “ OHIO,” the largest and finest steam yacht in 
the world, leaviog New York, June 27, 18%, visiting 
England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and the Midnight Suo, stopping at Bodo to witness the 
total eclipse August 8 Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others $475.00 and upwards. 
University Cruise September 16, as far east as India 
$950.00 and upwards, 
European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. 
THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 
306 Washington St. -, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 


Application (with references) may now be made for 
membership in President Capen’s (Tufts College) 
Party, and in the Harvard and Brown Univer- 
sities’ Parties, to visit the Historical, Literary, 
and Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Membership 
$265 to $630. Address 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent Clark’s Tours, 

306 Washington St., Boston. 











De Potter’s First-Class Escorted Parties 
ailin May, June, July, Fall, and Winter, for all parts of 


EUROPE orient 


GRAND TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 
Sails Oct. 1. Inclusive charge. Unequaled arrange- 
ments. Illustrated programs FREE. Steamshipand clr. 
cular R. R. tickets. “17 yrs. of uninterrupted success.’ 


A. DE POTTER, Broadway and 42d St., N.Y. 


DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. (9th season.) Conducted by O. D. 
Cheney, M. D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. Limited 
to 25. 78days. Cunard steamer “ Cephalonia,” June 27. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS. 

HE LAFAYETTE. — Finest select family hotel in 
Saratoga. Elegant central location—one minute of 
Congregational Cburch. Accommodates 100. All im- 
provements—electric bells, etc. Noted for its cuisine. 
ill entertain those attending the Home Missionary 
Meetings at half rates, $1.00 to $1.50, and continue these 
rates until July Ist Our l4th season. Secure your rooms 

now. Address GEORGE E. BATES, Owner and Prop. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 


OPEN JUNE FIST. 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS, 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 7] Broadway, New York. 














ELEVENTH SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY. 


JUNE 18—-LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Exceptional advantages. Strictly first class. Itiner 
aries, etc., of Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 












of the Cheque Bank, London, are 
the best for Travelers Abroad. 
Send for cireular whoch tells why. 
‘ashed all over the world ‘vy 
Ayeuts, Hotels. Sh ops, bankers, etc. 
Ea h holder has His Gwn Bank 
Account, draws his own cheques 
and saves time and money. Fred- 
erick WW. Perry. General Agt., 
2 Wall Street, New York. 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS #?<2<3 


AL 
in the World. 
seme * a METAL Sy te a TIN). 
for Price and Cata 
'eSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Geese 


sf Cae Hal & Snes. 





BAILEY’S 


compound. light-spreading, Silvere 
pla ated Corrugated Glass reflectors. 

most perfect light ever made 
_ for “CHURCHES, alls, etc, 


REFLECTORS 


Handsome designs for electric ligh as //! 
and oil. Catalogue and price list Troon 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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What 

Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak. 


‘| can only say that I am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.”’ 


Booklet free, tells all about it. 


Pocket 

Kodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
4x2 in, 

$5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











(My mamma used Wool Soap) (I wish mine had) 


WOOLENS WILL NOT SHRINK 


if Wool Soap is used in the laundry. In 
the cleansing of winter blankets,flannels and 
all wool fabrics before storing for the season. 
The value of 


WOOL SOAP 


is inestimable. Washes silks, laces and all 
summer fabrics without injury. Equally 
valuable for bath, household and general 
laundry purposes. Sold by all dealers. 


Raworth, Schodde & Co., Makers, Chicago. 
New York Office,63 Leonard St. Boston, 3 ChathamBt, 








Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








PRESIDENT STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE of Whitman 
College will be in the East until June 1, and desires 
opportunity to tell the patriotic story of Marcus Whit- 
man before churches, societies, etc. Address 182 Chel- 
ten Avenue, Germantown, Pa. 

NoTIcE.—A clergyman, who has recently resigned a 
large church in the city of Brooklyn, Y., will, on 
account of temporary ill-health in his wife, take a 
country or village Congregationalist church, at a very 
moderate salary, besides use of parsonage. Apply at 
once to “ Reverend M.,’”’ 123 Cross Street, Somerville, 
Mass. High class references given. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and soeial conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rgy. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES easurer. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Published every Thursday. 

PgR Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed epee the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
Ls eg to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on, 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 
line, each insertion, net. 


50 cents per 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 





Try 
Our 
Gloves. 


Because we sell only the best makes, 
most popular styles, and at the very lowest 
possible prices. 


For One Dollar. 


French Kid, four large Pearl Buttons, 
embroidered and bound either in Black or 
to match color of glove. Shades: Tan, 
Brown, Mode, Pearl, Gray, White, Black. 


Mail order business a specialty. 


CHANDLER & (0., 


Winter Street, Boston. 





The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
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Summer 
Millinery 


All the newest conceits in Millinery for 
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Summer are now being displayed in our 
Parlors. 


Ladies’ We should like to have 
Trimmed Hats. Y°" %*¢ 0" exhibition of 
remarkably attractive 

models in Hats for Bridesmaids, Graduation Ex- 
ercises and Garden Parties, showing the latest 
foreign and domestic effects for Artistic Headgear. 


Children’s 


Trimmed Hats. °°™¢ of the prettiest trim- 
med Hats for Children that 


you ever saw. Bring the little folks and take a 
look at them. The prices are unusually reasonable 


—from $2.50 up. 


Our milliners have made 


Here you will find every 


Untrimmed 


Straw Hats shape that Fashion has de- 
creed as correct for Summer. 


Our prices are much lower than elsewhere. 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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* The classic treatise ou its subject.”’ 
Prof. G. B. SUIEVEN 


HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


By Prof, 
University. 
Crown 5vo0, 
HENRY THAYER, Harvard 
University, writes: 


S, Yale University 


Gerorce P. Fisher, Yale 
(laternational Theological 
Library ) $2 50 net. 


Prof. J. 


Fisher bas trained the public to 
expect the excellences of scholarship, can- 
dor, judicial equipoise, and admirable lucid- 
ity and elegance of style in whatever comes 
But in the present work he 
seems to have surpassed himself It is a 
charming volume, ‘Ihe justice of this epithet 

however unusual in referepce to a work on 
such a topic—will be proven by the reluc- 
tance with which whoever begins to read it 
will lay it down.” 


Bishop JOHN F. HURST writes: 


‘A strong and thorough treatment of this 
important subject. . .. 1t presents so many 
new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view coutempora- 
neous thought, especially the American, that 
it is a pleasure to read it, and will be an 
equal pleasure to go back to it again and 
again.” 


“Pot, 


from bis pen. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
New York 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 


BAPTISM 


As Taught in the Scriptures 
By Prof. R Ro Lioyp, D. D. 
ss 100. Price, cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 


‘The book is a brilliant restatement of the points 
igainst the limitations of Baptism to the one usage of 
immersion.” — The Independent, 

“A philological study of the subject as presented by 
the Hebrew and Greek, and shows conclusively the 
invalidity of the claims made by the immersionists.”” 

St. Louis Christian Advocate, 

The book is very short, but very able, and all who 
are in doubt on the matter will do well to examine it. 

The Conaregationalist. 


The Fourfold Story 


GENUNG, 
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3d cts. 


By GreORGE F, 


Pp. 118. Price, 75 cts. 

‘We know of no better small book for a study of the 
voepe Thy The Outlook, 

‘An admirable analysis of the four Gospels, as clear 
asa mere outlioe but filled out fully enough to be en 
joyab.e and profitable rea ling.”’—Congregationalist. 

“While a careful and scholarly study, the ls INE NABE is 
simple, clear, and free from tee hnical terms. The 
ddrance. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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. Don’t Make Summer Plans 


without considering... 


Chautauqua 


i,goo feet above the sea. Pure water. 
Perfect Sanitation. Charming social 
life. Twelvesummerschools. Seventv- 
instructors. Public lectures, con- 

readings and entertainments. 
Something to inte rest every body, young 
or old. Beautiful country. Fine Boat- 
ing, bathing, wheeling, tennis, base-ball, 
golf, ete is xcellent board and lodging 
from $5 per week. Send for schedule 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N.Y, 
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‘Le E'S MYSTERY '—by the late “IL- 

LIAM THoMAS THORNTON, of Lon- 

don, Eng., author of ‘Old Fashioned E hics 

and Common-sense Metapbysics,’ &c, &c 
Send 1 cent stamp to 


eer’ 


R. RANDOLPH, 247 North 12th St., Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS (Harrington and 


other patents.) 
E.S. Tubular Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., 


Methuen, Mass. 
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The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


TO ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 
Sails June 4, 1896, by Hamburg- American Express 


steamer Columbia, landing at PLYMOUTH, 
ENGLAND, returning 


k * 
The membership of the Party is 
complete. 
places may, however, become available 
in case persons for whom they are now 
held conditionally should be unable to 
These places will be assigned to 
earliest 


August I. 


t * 


New World Pilgrims at 
Old World Shrines... 
grim souvenir. 42 Mlustrations, price 10 cts. 


PILGRIMAGE, 
CONGREGATIONALIST, BOSTON. 


Or H. GAZE & SON, Ltd. 


14 May 1896 
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Two or three 


application. 
Vy 


A unique brochure, 
valuable as a Pil- 


{| New York. 
’ |) Boston. 











For Children’s Day. 


THE LOVELY GARDEN is: 


By Hubert P. Main and Fanny J. Crosby. 

A new and unusually attractive service, issued tn Can- 
tata form, very pretty, gracetul aud appropriate, con- 
sisting of dialogues and song». As easily earned as the 
ordinary Chitdren’s Day Exercise. 16 pages, 5 cents; 
84.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East om St., New Terk. batted Weban J Ave. . Chicago. 
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GEA Children’s bay 


Services for the Sabbath School 

aComplete with bright, cheery 

is, Recitations and Scripture Reading. En 

close 15c fot samples of our 3 latest. JERUSALEM) 
by Gabriel, A sacred oratorio-cantata for Adults, 30c 

GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO, CHICAGO, 940 West 
Geiadisonstreet, NEW xc ORK, 44 Fast 23rd Street. 
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Pr v Edition of PEOPLE'S 
BIBLE MisTORY, io « beautiful, substan- 
tial and cheap form, has just issned from the press 
The Heary O. She yard Co, 212-214 Monroe st., Chicago. 
A grand, good ork for the reader and a magnificently 


protitable one for the agent. Send for information. 





The New Profession 


in Sunday School, Missionary, and Physical work ¢ée- 
mands men and women as leaders. The School for 
Christian Workers, Springtield, Mass., by its thorough 
courses and eleven instractors —spec jalists in their de- 
partments—has the equipment to meet the need. Fifty 
leaders should enter Sept, 2d. The demand for graduates 
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Book supplied. 
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Books Loaned. 
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Books Exchanged 
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10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York. 


You can exchange desirable books you no longer want for 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, P.O. Box 122%, 
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year’s work by the British Wesleyans, 

the London Christian World draws the 
lesson that ‘the condition of success in 
religion, as elsewhere, lies in swift and 
accurate adaptation of organization to en- 
vironment.’’ This is a truth which Con- 
gregationalists cannot afford to overlook in 
their adjustment of polity to the needs of 
the present. We referred last week to this 
matter as it affects our Boston churches, 
and repeat that the question is urgent, and 
that the assertion of independence must 
not hinder some practical and businesslike 
plan of fellowship which shall make it 
possible to employ the resources of the 
denomination to the best advantage for the 
support of long established positions and 
the opening of new work among the heter- 
ogeneous elements of our population. Our 
Methodist brethren have set us an example 
in this respect in the appointment of a 
young and vigorous superintendent of their 
Boston Missionary and Church Extension 
Society. Selected with special reference to 
experience and executive ability, he is to 
have general charge of all the departments 
of city mission work, and especially of plan- 
ning for the occupation of strategic points 
and maintenance of church life among the 
poor. Weare not afraid of a little central- 
ization in Congregational Boston—the cen- 
trifugal tendency is too strong among us to 
make it dangerous. The need is pressing. 
Unless the fellowship of the churches can 
find expression in well-planned co-opera- 
tion, our opportunity will be given to others. 
Congregationalism, for all its wonderful 
history, does not possess a mortgage upon 
the Christianity of Massachusetts, In ‘‘the 
swift and accurate adaptation of organism 
to environment”? lies its one hope of future 
leadership. 


I: commenting upon the results of a 


The meeting of the General Association 
of Massachusetts last year at Lynn was not- 
able because for the first time every church 
in the commonwealth had the privilege and 
right of being represented by a lay delegate 
a8 well as by its pastor. The meeting at 
Fall River, May 19-21, bids fair to be nota- 
ble for certain reforms calculated to give 
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greater opportunity for expression of opin- 
ion and such debate and comparison of 
views as will lead to weightier constructive 
action when action seems necessary. It is 
hoped that hereafter machinery will be less 
prominent and spirit and life moreso. The 
local committee is disposed to be unusu- 
ally hospitable, and a program has been 
prepared which affords opportunity for fac- 
ing some of our most pressing denomina.- 
tional problems. Church incorporation, 
Sunday observance, gambling, the Board of 
Pastoral Supply, the church and organized 
labor, the wider circulation of religious lit- 
erature, temperance and Sunday schools 
will be reported upon by standing commit- 
tees. Enrichment of the church service, 
the relation of the Y. P. S. C. E. to the 
church, the limitations of hospitality to 
ministers of other denominations, the rela- 
tion of the church to good citizenship will 
be set forth in brief, live, yet formal papers, 
and the need of denominational loyalty and 
the consecration of wealth will be described 
and urged with force by able exponents at 
the popular evening sessions. Fall River 
Congregationalists are eager to welcome 
many. Let many go. 


The officials of the American Missionary 
Association do well to set before their con- 
stituents the record of the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church of the Santee Agency, Ne- 
braska, a mission church among the Indi- 
ans under the care of the association. It 
has a resident membership of only sixty- 
two, those being the missionaries and the 
Indians among whom they labor, and yet 
last year this church contributed $559.75 to 
five of our denominational societies, to the 
Dakota Native Missionary Society and to 
aid two sister churches, besides raising 
$137.48 for local expenses. No wonder 
Secretary Ryder writes: ‘‘If the churches 
throughout the country would even ap- 
proach the generosity of this missionary 
church the debt of the association would 
be raised at once. Think of it! An aver- 
age of more than $9 per member for dis- 
tinctively missionary activities outside of 
the church itself and more than $11 per 
member for the spread of the gospel and 
the maintenance of church services! Where 
is the church that equals the record of this 
missionary church on the prairie?’’ Truly, 
where is it? 


Despite the changed and by no means im- 
proved business conditions, and notwith- 
standing retrenchment on every hand—save 
in national expenditures—the stream of 
gifts and bequests by citizens of the United 
States to religious, educational and elee- 
mosynary institutions flows wider and fuller 
as the years go by. In Appleton’s Annual 
Encyclopedia for 1893 there appeared for 
the first time a most valuable collocation of 
facts respecting such gifts and bequests for 
public purposes during the year ’93. Only 
gifts of $5,000 or more were included, and 
the total for that year was $29,000,000. In 
1894, in a similar statement, a total of $32,- 
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000,000 was recorded, and in the volume for 
1895, just issued, a total of $32,800,000 is 
announced. Several of the items in the 
record for 1895 are significant and valuable, 
for they define the large channels through 
which the river flows. Educational institu- 
tions received $18,194,855, religious and 
charitable institutions $10,444,363, libraries 
$1,644,000, and more than $1,000,000 were 
given for the erection of public monuments 
to commemorate the deeds of heroes or to 
keep green the memory of great men and 
good. Nowhere in the world can such a 
record as this be duplicated. More and 
more our men of wealth are coming to have 
a sense of stewardship. Instead of relying 
on State aid and thus fostering State inter- 
ference with institutions which flourish 
best when controlled by individuals, our 
colleges, churches, art museums, libraries 
and hospitals keep in touch with individu- 
als and families, rely on them for aid and 
are not disappointed. 


The ministry of Jesus is a ministry of 
self-denial. No man is wise to enter upon 
or continue in it without recognizing and 
accepting this as the first condition of his 
consecration. To cherish an ambition for 
the easy places, the large pay and the high 
social consideration of the churches in our 
great centers of population is to put the 
wrong motive at the front. No man suc- 
ceeds, or can succeed, in great places with- 
out a great devotion. The larger opportu- 
nity used at its best involves a larger self- 
denial. That man who, in the higher sense, 
succeeds is the man who is eager for work 
—any work that helps the kingdom and lies 
within his reach, because he realizes the in- 
finitude of the opportunities and the com- 
parative littleness of selfish gains. He 
must give himself, like Paul, with an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm founded upon an 
intense conviction. Such men are needed 
in the ministry as they have always been, 
and they will be sure to find their work 
and do it, as Paul did, and Francis of 
Assisi, and Luther and Whitefield and 
Wesley and Livingstone and a thousand 
other pioneers in the history of the 
church, They will be devoted, heart and 
soul, to just one thing, and the recogni- 
tion of the world will come to them with- 
out their asking, probably in the form of 
persecution first, but afterwards of honor. 
For young men just choosing a career in 
life the ministry is the greatest opportunity 
of all, if only they ean hold their thought of 
it upon this high level of self-consecration. 
No better investment of the choicest nat- 
ural gifts could possibly be made. But for 
the man who takes up theology as a trade 
which is not too difficult, and which brings 
some immediate rewards, the prospect of 
the time is anything but encouraging. 


In God’s choice of men as instruments he 
asks rather what may be made of them 
than what they already are. He takes Ja- 
cob, who is certainly a less agreeable man 
than Esau, because he knows that he is 
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capable of developing into something which 
is beyond Esau’s reach. There is dross in 
every man. We are compelled to acknowl- 
edge that our dearest friends have grievous 
faults. But the practical question seems to 
be whether we are all dross, so that the fire 
will burn us up and leave no gold behind, 
or whether we may be tried by fire and 
come forth all true gold at last. And upon 
this question will depend God’s choice of 
us as partners in his eternal plan. In other 
words, God fashions his instruments anew 
while he uses them, Every work of man 
for God is accompanied by a work of God 
in man. While the work grows the man 
grows with it. Even though the work it- 
self to all outward seeming is a failure, the 
deeper triumph of a regenerated character 
remains. The church triumphant must be 
taken into account as well as the church 
militant in making up the sum of what our 
Lord accomplished and of the development 
of his kingdom. The generations slip away 
from earth, but their victories of character, 
held for a little while in loving remem- 
brance here, are garnered and utilized in 
the abiding place of God. It is a short- 
sighted view which limits the accomplish- 
ment of the Holy Spirit to what he does 
through men, The broad view takes ac- 
count also of the imperishable work which 
he has done in men, of which the obedient 
purity of heaven is the abiding witness. 





MEASURING GROWTH. 

There is something infinitely suggestive 
in the slow but continual progress of the 
spring. It makes us impatient, it makes 
us glad, it makes us wonder. At first a 
change of sky, a breath from the South, the 
first glimpse of a bluebird’s wing against the 
colder azure of the sky, the call of a song 
sparrow from the weeds or stubble of the 
roadside, it grows through the vision of 
springing grass in moist places and the 
tinkling hurry of snow-fed streams, to full 
shadowy, lacelike images of delicate green 
leaves, the glitter of marsh marigolds, the 
hillside pale with its millions of houstonia 
cups, the visits of the migrating Northern 
birds and the familiar notes of our own 
summer choristers. There is an order, but 
it is mysterious. There is a date for all 
arrivals, but it varies according to the shift- 
ing of a calendar in whose making man had 
neither part nor lot. There is a growth, 
but it eludes our observation, though we 
mark how the world has brightened in a 
warm night after rain, or changed after a 
day of sunshine. 

So is the coming of the fullness of the 
kingdom in a human heart. There is the 
life which God has given, a life which is 
ready to respond to the shining of his light 
and the refreshment of his rain, But there 
are dark and chilling days, when much that 
was assured seems lost again. There are 
discouragements from the North as well as 
helpsfrom the South. We would fain meas- 
ure the progress of our spiritual life and, 
at the first glance, it seems immeasurably 
small, God’s work is proceeding, but it is 
not going on by leaps and bounds and when 
we stop to watch it it seems to stop. We 
can no more say that we have seen charac- 
ter expanding than we can say that we have 
seen the lengthening of blades of grass, or 
of leaves upon the tree that a week ago was 
bare and now begins to shelter us when the 
sun is hot. 

Three qualities are present in God’s deal- 
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ing with a human soul—patience, persist- 
ence, assurance of attainment. He will not 
hurry; he is never disheartened; he sees 
the end from the beginning. It is not to 
his vision that the progress of our spirits 
seems to halt, but to our own. It is not 
he that interrupts growth of the processes 
of good with questions; it is never he who 
doubts the completion of the task. 

What is needed for the springtide growth 
of regenerated souls toward summer’s fruit- 
fulness is patience to co-operate with God’s 
long patience, love to meet and use his love, 
and faith to grasp the end from the begin- 
ning. We are not to be considering our 
own progress, but God’s will. We are not 
to weigh duty as an overwhelming mass to 
be lifted all at once. Duties, not duty, are 
set for our undertaking, and with each the 
strength of God is sure to be provided. 
Looking back to yesterday we can hardly 
see that spring has made advances. Look- 
ing back to yesterday we can hardly dare 
to think that we have grown in faith and 
grace. But the Lord of the harvest is the 
helper of the feebleness of all our new be- 
ginnings, and, looking back with him, we 
shall some day see how he led us on to 
good. 





WHERE MINISTERS ARE EDOOATED. 

An interesting pamphlet has lately fallen 
into our hands entitled Christian and Sec- 
ular Education. It presents carefully com- 
piled tables showing the number of minis- 
ters graduated from State universities and 
from Christian colleges, and draws the con- 
clusion that ‘if we are to have an educated 
ministry for our churches we must have 
Christian colleges.” The author of this 
book is Rev. William B. Williams of Michi- 
gan, and it is evidently the fruit of years of 
careful investigation. Not all his readers 
will accept all his conclusions, but they 
offer fruit for serious thought. For ex- 
ample, he finds in thirty-six theological 
seminaries 1,529 graduates of 176 Christian 
colleges, and 107 graduates of twenty-six 
secular or State institutions. Though the 
Christian colleges average a much smaller 
number of students than the State colleges, 
the former sent out more than twice as 
many as the latter for each college to be 
ministers. The four State universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
have graduated from their departments of 
liberal arts 3,516 young men, of whom 270, 
one out of every thirteen, have studied for 
the ministry. In the same four States 
thirty-seven Christian colleges have gradu- 
ated 4,877 male students, of whom 1,605, 
one out of every three, have studied for the 
ministry. 

Other facts not brought out in this book 
have quite as serious bearing on the supply 
of ministers. Only about one-fourth of the 
preachers of the gospel in the United States 
who bear credentials of their various de- 
nominations are graduates of colleges. It 
would be interesting to know their ante- 
cedent history, and by what processes they 
have been fitted, if at all, for their profes- 
sions. Spiritual gifts are the first requisite 
for a successful ministry. But the man 
who has them very rarely knows how to 
use them without a disciplined mind, The 
word of God is the sword of the Spirit in 
the hands of a pious man. But without a 
trained intellect it is usually a sword with- 
out a handle. There is at present not so 
much need of more ministers, as for such 
higher appreciation of those we have as 
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ministers cannot gain without intellectual, 
as well as spiritual, superiority. Mr. Wil- 
liams tells us that nearly one third of the 
Congregational ministers in Michigan and 
Wisconsin are English born, and that the 
proportion of English Methodist ministers 
n those States is still larger, that sixty-six 
of 155 Baptist ministers in Wisconsin are 
foreigners by birth, and that forty-seven of 
these are natives of continental Europe. 
A large proportion of them, we fear, can- 
not have had adequate preparation for the 
needs of American congregations. 

The sources of supply for the ministry, 
the qualifications which need to be insisted 
on, and the methods of receiving candi- 
dates afford fruitful fields of investigation, 
and more thorough examination of these 
matters may result in largely strengthening 
the influence of the Christian Church. 





ARE LABOR LEADERS VILLAINS? 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has been ac- 
cused of grossly misrepresenting, in his 
latest novel—Tom Grogan—the average 
member of American labor unions, And 
certainly his recent misrepresentation of 
our missionaries in Turkey prepares those 
who know the exact facts there to question 
somewhat Mr. Smith’s ability to describe 
anything accurately. If the American 
Trades Unionists whom Tom Grogan had 
to fight are typical, then Bishop Potter of 
New York, who has had more experience, 
perhaps, than any other clergyman in this 
country in acting as conciliator and arbitra- 
tor in contests between organized labor and 
capital, “has been strangely blinded to the 
facts. For Bishop Potter, at a meeting of 
the Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor, held in New 
York last week, said his experience had 
taught him that the value of labor unions 
could not be overestimated; that if he were 
asked to say on which side, the labor union 
or the other, the better manners were dis- 
played in trying ordeals, he would unhesi- 
tatingly say, by the followers of labor; 
that he has been astonished at the exceed- 
ing courtesy and forbearance of the labor 
leaders when opposed by arrogant and cruel 
opponents; and he admires “the noble 
openmindedness’’ of men who are shaping 
the destinies of labor in this country. Mr. 
Smith is a writer of fiction. Bishop Potter 
is an executive of rare ability, a man of af- 
fairs as well as a teacher and defender of 
the truth. 

To be sure, there are dangerous men in 
the labor unions of the country, and now 
and then they gain.a hearing, as they did at 
the meeting of the National Union of Tex- 
tile Workers at Lawrence last week, even 
going so far there as to assail the national 
emblem and to denounce the militia sys- 
tem. But these men do not represent the 
rank and file, and they seldom fail to be 
openly rebuked. Thus Mr. O’Sullivan at 
Lawrence said splendidly: 


All that labor ever hoped for, all it can ever 
hope for, must be accomplished under the 
stars and stripes by peaceful revolution, by 
constitutional methods with due reverence to 
the constituted laws and due respect for the 
rights of capital. ...The man who strikes 
at national sentiment is a foe, not a friend, of 
labor, and the cause that cannot win under 
the stars and stripes is not a just eause.... 
I am an iconoclast, but I recognize that the 
mighty mills that line the beautiful Merrimac 
are the foundation stones of this city of my 
birth, the city that I love and, should the day 
ever come when, driven by hunger or starva- 
tion, desperation or agitation, by repeated 
wrongdoing or misery, men should become 
insane enough to attempt to destroy those 
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mills, I, for one, will rejoice that that armory 
will stand between these desperate men and 
their anarchical project.... Labor rights 
cin be achieved by organization, by unity 
and by agitation, but that agitation must be 
orderly and lawful, the revolution must be 
peacefal, the methods manly, courageous, 
constitutional. 





THE OUTLOOK IN OANADA. 

It is unfortunate that the Manitoba school 
question will play so prominent a part in 
the coming election, June 23, of members 
of the Dominion Parliament, for there are 
several other important issues upon which 
it is desirable that the opinion of the elect- 
ors should be expressed. In its way the 
Manitoba question is of importance. It in- 
volves a constitutional question of great 
nicety, but the number of people immedi- 
ately concerned is comparatively small. 
There are not more than 20,000 Catholics in 
the Province of Manitoba, even including 
the Indians, and many of the Catholics are 
satisfied with the national school system 
established by the provincial government, 
It is doubtful, indeed, if there would have 
been any appeal to the Privy Council in 
London, or any demand for redress made 
upon the Dominion Government, if the 
Catholic priest had been a less active factor 
than he is in Canadian politics. 

As it is the Manitoba school question will 
occupy a foremost place among the issues 
of the election, and will overshadow other 
questions of much greater importance to 
the material prosperity and the healthy po- 
litical life of the Dominion. The Conserva- 
tives have been in power at Ottawa since 
1878. There have been several ministries 
since that time and three premiers since 
the death of Sir John Macdonald, but the 
policy of the present government differs 
little from that of the government which in 
1879 committed Canada to the national pol- 
icy and to the high protective tariff. The 
Tories have had possession of power with- 
out a break since 1878; the Liberals, in fact, 
have been in office for only four years since 
confederation in 1867, and no unprejudiced 
observer of Canadian affairs can overlook 
the fact that in Dominion politics Canada is 
suffering from the ills which seem necessa- 
rily to attend a long and unbroken continu- 
ance of power in the hands of one political 
party. 

The Canadian people are acutely divided 
on the tariff. Yet never since the protect- 
ive tariff came into operation have the 
Canadian electors had a really fair chance 
of expressing their opinion on it at the 
polls. No one now denies the gerrymander 
of 1882, The ‘“‘hiving of the Grits’’ which 
then took place was obviously in the inter- 
ests of government candidates, and was so 
flagrant that the churches in their annual 
conferences protested against its dishon- 
esty. For eighteen years all the offices in 
the outside civil service and many of those 
in the state departments in Ottawa have 
gone to political partisans. The wonder is 
that the Liberal party has held together as 
it has done, and, after eighteen years of 
opposition, can still muster eighty mem- 
bers in the Dominion House of Commons. 
In English-speaking countries Liberalism 
has never existed under more discouraging 
conditions since the days of the French 
Revolution, when Liberalism in England 
was crushed and dragooned out of exist- 
ence and the political boss in England and 
Scotland was supreme. 

The Liberals, on the platform on which 
they are going to the electors, arraign the 
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tariff policy of the Conservatives. They 
point to the numerically stationary char- 
acter of the population of Canada, notwith- 
standing the energetic immigration policy 
of the last twenty years; to the constant 
stream of Canadians into the United States; 
and maintain that the Dominion has not 
yet entered upon the enjoyment of that 
increased prosperity which was confidently 
foreshadowed in 1879, and for some years 
afterwards, by the late Sir John Macdonald 
and the other official supporters of the na- 
tional policy. They point also to the cor- 
ruption in Dominion politics which has 
resulted from the protective tariff. They 
do not advocate free trade. That is not 
possible in a country with a financial sys- 
tem and an enormous public debt like those 
of Canada. What they advocate is an im- 
mediate revision of the tariff and an aban- 
donment of its protective features. The 
Liberals also demand the abolition of the 
Senate, which is the most useless legisla- 
tive chamber in the world. Its members 
are appointed by the government. At the 
present time seven-tenths of them are the 
nominees of the various Conservative min- 
istries which have been in power since 1878, 
The Liberals condemn the Dominion Fran- 
chise Act of 1885 and demand a reform of 
the enormously expensive method of com- 
piling the lists of voters. They also se- 
verely criticise the policy of the Conserva- 
tive government in regard to public works 
and immigration. Canada is spending 
$200,000 a year on immigration. After 
the revelations of the last census the Lib 
erals hold that there should be an over- 
hauling of the immigration department 
and a careful revision of its agencies and 
methods. 


THE SIN OF WORRYING. 

This is one of the commonest of sins. It 
also is one of the most reprehensible. Many 
to whom gross temptations present no at- 
tractions yield to this one almost without a 
struggle. It is wholly unreasonable and, 
when allowed to become a habit, it is full 
of torment. It spoils one’s own peace and 
renders one a source of continual distress 
and annoyance to others. 

Worrying is fretting because matters have 
gone wrong or are supposed to be destined 
to go wrong. If the former be true, worry- 
ing does no good, even when we are con- 
scious of having been in fault. Go to work 
bravely and remedy what is amiss, so far as 
possible, and what cannot be remedied bear 
with Christian patience and courage, If 
the latter be true, do not assume that the 
threatening evil must befall but do your 
best to prevent or lessen it, and remember 
that God allows evil as well as good to hap- 
pen, that seeming evil often results in bless- 
ing, and that, should the worst come, prob- 
ably in time you will find reason to thank 
God for it. 

No one has any right to throw the doubt 
upon the divine wisdom and goodness 
which worrying involves. No one may 
rightly depress and discourage others thus. 
Werrying is distrusting God. It is refusing 
to believa that his promises are true and 
that his power is invincible. It is pecul- 
iarly dangerous and disheartening because 
it finds such a field in the realm of little 
things. It promotes peevishness, suspicion 
and needless fault-finding. It warps one’s 
sense of moral proportion, making light of 
serious things and magnifying molehills 
into mountains, 
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Cheerfulness is as truly a Christian duty 
as truthfulness and worrying undermines 
both. Let us trust in God and fear not. 
Cultivate hopefulness and the worries of 
life will take on a less formidable aspect or 
will vanish altogether. 


OURRENT HISTORY. 


Waning Respect for Legislatures. 

That people are losing respect for and 
confidence in our State legislatures as well 
as Congress no one who mingles among 
men or reads public journals can reason- 
ably doubt. Nor can the ominous signifi- 
cance of this, if it be a fact, be overesti- 
mated. The high esteem in which the 
legislature of the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts has been held throughout the 
Union because of its character, ability and 
willingness to adopt progressive legislation 
is well known. Now while there is no such 
feeling of dissatisfaction here as yet com- 
pared with the feeling in Ohio and New 
York respecting their recent legislatures, 
yet it must be conceded that Governor 
Wolcott’s vetoes have served to call atten- 
tion to the haste with which our legislators 
are acting on important matters, and have 
compelled men to question the motives that 
control in passing not a few laws. Sucha 
somersault as the House of Representatives 
turned after Governor Wolcott’s veto of 
the Lowell Church Bill does not conduce 
to respect for the legislative branch of the 
government. No argument that Governor 
Wolcott set forth in his able veto was not 
before the legislators when they were con- 
sidering the bill. If they voted for it as 
a matter of principle originally, principle 
should have governed them in their vote 
after the veto. At all times it must be in- 
sisted that the House is a deliberative 
body, and that any course of driving busi- 
ness through hastily which prevents the 
sober exercise of reason upon every meas- 
ure which is pending is an injury to the 
State and is to be watchfully resisted by 
the members, no matter from what source 
theimpulse to be hasty comes. The honor of 
Massachusetts is at stake in its legislature. 
Therecord of legislatures in other States may 
beimproved by agood examplesethere. By 
all the force of their oaths of office, by their 
devotion to the interests of the people whom 
they have sworn to serve and by regard to 
their own fair fame, the legislature ought 
to be careful to preserve its reputation as 
a deliberative body and as the trustworthy 
guardian of the interests of the people. 





Municipal Reform. 

The attendance on and the interest devel- 
oped at the second annual meeting of the 
National Municipal League, held in Balti- 
more last week, indicate that there is no 
falling off in public interest in this reform 
movement, The number and caliber of the 
men present from all parts of the country 
who spoke and read papers in which vari- 
ous aspects of the problem were discussed 
prove this. But more convincing was the 
statement in which the secretary of the 
league, reviewing the work of the past year, 
showed that the number of leagues throughb- 
out the country (267) has increased 65 per 
cent, during the year, the gain in the North 
Atlantic group of States, since 1894, being 
451 percent. Inthe South Atlantic States 
there were only two leagues in 1894, both 
to be found in one city; in 1895 there were 
thirteen and in 1896 seventeen in five States, 
The number of leagues in the northern Cen- 
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tral States has increased from fourteen in 
1894 to seventy eight in 1896, The southern 
Central States in 1894 were without a league, 
now they have fifteen. Inthe West in 1895 
there were twenty-three, now there are 
thirty-six, and how direct and strategic the 
work of many of these Western leagues is 
may be inferred from the following notice, 
recently posted in the city of Portland, Ore. : 
GAMBLING NOTICE, 

The gambling houses being closed and fair 
warning having been given, notice is given: 

To owners. That they must not allow their 
premises to be used for gambling purposes. 
Protestations of ignorance will not henceforth 
be received. 

To frequenters. That lists of names will be 
kept and made public and reports made to 
employers. 

To officers. That they will be expected to 
keep out of partnership with public gamblers. 

The league has a large amount of accurate 
information at present and proposes to keep 
itself fully informed in the fature. 

Tuomas N. STRONG, 
Pres. Municipal League. 
A Non-partisan Corps of Federal Officials. 

At a time when legislative incapacity— 
or worse—is attracting the attention of 
tLose most deeply interested in the purity 
and perpetuity of representative govern- 
ment, it is refreshing to see an executive— 
pone the less representative because an ex- 
ecutive—showing by his vigor and breadth 
an example to legislators worthy of their 
emulation. It is both futile and unneces- 
sary to speculate how long it would have 
been before Congress, if it had been left 
to it, would have risen to the altitude of 
patriotism necessary to transfer 30,000 oftice 
holders from the unclassified to the classi- 
fied list, for President Cleveland did it last 
week with one sweep of his pen. As it is, 
the next President of the United States 
will have only about 775 offices left which 
he can fill, so far reaching is this immense 
stride toward a non-partisan Civil Service. 
Contrast this with the situation even so 
late as when President Garfield was inau- 
gurated, when 50,000 offices were at the 
disposal of the spoilsmen. The order of 
May 6 increases the number of classified 
positions from 55,736 to 84,763, and affects 
all federal employés except cashiers in the 
customs, postal and internal revenue serv- 
ice, Indians employed in minor capacities 
in the Indian service, a few private secre- 
taries and confidential clerks, fourth class 
postmasters, laborers and our representa- 
tives abroad. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has recommended that fourth class 
postmasters and laborers be added to the 
classified list, and it is probable that before 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration closes he 
will accept the commission’s suggestion. 
There is far less criticism of the Executive's 
action by politicians and congressmen than 
would have been predicted ten years ago. 
The X Rays. 

Interest in the study of the X, or Rént- 
gen, rays continues in scientific circles, with 
some interesting advances in knowledge. 
On the theoretical side there is no agree- 
ment as yet either upon the real nature or 
relations of the rays. One opinion is that 
they are longitudinal waves of the ether, 
another that they are ultra-violet rays of 
light, athird, and perhaps the most strongly 
supported, that they are streams of matter 
very finely divided and projected outward 
from the tube under high electrical impulse. 
Unlike light, they are not reflected or re- 
fracted (though one or two of the investiga- 
tors claim to have found evidences of par- 
tial reflection from surfaces of platinum, or 
mercury), but they show many similarities 
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to ultra-violet light in chemical effects and 
their relations to fluorescence. One of the 
interesting experiments has been that of 
exposing several thicknesses of sensitized 
paper over the photographic plate, a picture 
being produced on all the layers of paper 
as well as the plate, showing that the chem- 
ical power of the rays was not exhausted in 
penetration. Shadowgraphs, sciographs, 
cathodographs, radiographs (all these names 
are in use) have enabled investigators to 
pretty fully define the penetrative power of 
the rays, which seems to depend upon the 
atomic weight of the opposing material. The 
light metals are nearly transparent and the 
heavy ones opaque. A diamond was found 
to be opaque where a layer of black carbon 
was nearly transparent, and many other 
curious differences have been discovered, 
some of them with a probability of useful- 
ness, a8 in the case of false gems. The 
text of a sealed letter written in mineral 
ink was visible where in vegetable ink it 
did not appear. The use of the discovery 
in medical diagnosis has steadily widened 
and promises to be of the greatest value in 
the location and study of morbid conditions 
of the body. By use of its chemical power 
upon fluorescent substances it has proved 
possible to throw shadowgraphs upon a 
screen, so that attendants at medical lec- 
tures have been shown the shadow of parts 
of their own bony structure. In regard to 
the direct medical effect of the rays in kill- 
ing germs in the living body, Dr. Morton of 
New York speaks a word of caution to the 
effect that killing germs in test tubes is a 
different matter from destroying them in 
the living cells of the body, where any agent 
strong enough to kill the germs would be 
likely to kill the cells also. 

Prohibition in Canada. 

The British Privy Council in its decision, 
rendered last week, on the appeal of the 
Province of Ontario against the Dominion 
of Canada in a case raising the question of 
the power of provincial legislatures to make 
prohibitory liquor laws, seems to have evaded 
facing the issue, and, as in the Manitoba 
school case, it throws the responsibility for 
settling the problem back on Canada, the 
decree being in the form of an answer to 
certain academic questions propounded by 
the governor general of Canada rather than 
a judicial opinion on points of law at stake, 
The prohibitionists, however, will gain com- 
fort from the statement that, in the absence 
of conflicting legislation by the Dominion 
Parliament, the provincial legislatures have 
jurisdiction if it is shown that the manu- 
facture of liquors is carried on under such 
conditions as to make its prohibition merely 
a local matter. 


The Briton versus the Boer. 

Sir Cecil Rhodes is stil at the head of 
the British South Africa Company and ap- 
parently intends to remain there. While it 
is true that Mr. Chamberlain said last week 
in Parliament that it is the intention of 
the government to thoroughly investigate 
the whole subject of the relation between 
the British South Africa Company and the 
Jameson raid and its responsibility for the 
conspiracy against the Transvaal, yet the 
opinion prevails in London that public sen- 
timent will have to be much more insistent 
than it is now before Mr. Chamberlain and 
his fellow-ministers will proceed in any- 
thing but a half-hearted way to expose 
sreat Britain’s shame. The directors of 
the chartered company are divided as to 
the wisdom or necessity of demanding Sir 
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Cecil Rhodes’s resignation, the cabinet are 
not more unanimous, and it is left for 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, the Liberal 
leader of the House, and a Radical like 
Henry Labouchere to voice the indignation 
of many and say, as Sir Vernon Harcourt 
did last week, that the story of the raid 
is ‘‘an inexpressibly revolting, sordid and 
squalid picture of stock-jobbing imperial- 
ism.’’ Of course, anything that the leader 
of the opposition says is subjected, justly 
or ubjustly, to discount because of parti- 
sanship. But The Economist, representing 
sound British finance, is quite as outspoken 
in its denunciation of Mr. Rhodes, the 
South Africa Company and all other forms 
of what it is pleased to call ‘‘ chartered lib- 
ertinism,’’ and there is some reason for 
hoping that ere long the best instincts of 
the English people will assert themselves, 
and that they will put an end to schemes 
for enlarging the British Empire and add 
ing to imperial responsibilities through 
powerful corporations, whose cfficials care 
more for personal aggrandizement than 
they do for the peace of the world or Brit- 
ain’s real glory. Meanwhile the Dutch in 
South Africa are drawing closer together 
and preparing for a desperate contest at 
arms if it seems the only way to preserve 
the personal rights and political autonomy 
which they naturally cherish. 

Spain, Cuba and the United States. 

The Liberals of Spain are preparing to 
protest in the Cortes against the continu- 
ance of the attempt which Spain has been 
making for so long a time, and with such 
disastrous results to herself, to suppress 
the revolution in Cuba. The capture last 
week of a filibustering party near the Cuban 
coast in which there were two American 
citizens, one Englishman and two Cubans, 
their summary trial and sentence to death 
by a court martial in Havana, despite the 
protest of the consul- general of the United 
States, who insisted that they must be given 
a fair trial, brought Spain and the United 
States nearer a point of collision last week 
than they have been since the Virginius 
affair. 

President Cleveland, through Secretary 
Olney, and Great Britain, through its For- 
eign Office, brought pressure to bear on 
Spain which prevented the immediate exe- 
cution of the sentence and caused orders te 
proceed from Madrid that the verdict of 
the Havana court martial should be revised 
by the Supreme Council of the Spanish 
army and navy. All that we demand is 
that our citizens shall be given a fair trial 
in accord with principles of international 
law, and if Spain refuses that then it is ap- 
parent that President Cleveland intends to 
act with vigor. 

NOTES. 

A Senate committee is to investigate the 
details of the recent national bond sales. 

A wholesale massacre of traders and Church 
of England missionaries in Micronesia at the 
Islands of the Manning Straits is reported. 

The Bulfinch front of the Massachusetts 
State House will not be ordered destroyed by 
this legislature. So much seems to be certain. 

French has recently been substituted for 
English as the language in which the Corps 
Diplomatique in Peking carry on official inter- 
course with the Chinese, a straw showing the 
waning prestige of Great Britain and the wax- 
ing power of Russia and her allies. China 
paid $40,000,000 of indemnity to Japan last 
week. 

Great Britain’s population has increased 
nineteen per cent., and her revenue sixteen 
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and three-quarters per cent., during the past 
twenty years, but her expenditure has in- 
creased sixty-eight per cent. during the same 
period. How long can such disparity last 
and her prosperity be more than superficial 
and seeming ? 

California, Michigan and Indiana Republi- 
cans have declared in favor of Mr. McKinley. 
The California platform favors free coinage 
of silver. The Michigan platform a reitera- 
tion of the 92 straddle, and the Indiana a 
gold standard. Tennessee Democrats elected 
silver men and New Jersey Democrats gold 
men to the Chicago Convention. 

The Supreme Court of California has just 
declared unconstitutional a law closing the 
barber shops at noon on Sundays and holi- 
days. The court holds that ‘‘no reason can 
be given why the followers of one employ- 
ment and no other should be debarred from 
the right to labor at certain times; thata law 
singling out one class and putting it under a 
criminal ban is not only unjust and unreason- 
able, but marks an invasion of individual lib- 
erty, the liberty of free labor which it pre- 
tends to protect.”” The Supreme Court of 
New York has just declared a similar law 
constitutional. 


The departed and unlamented legislature 
of the State of New York seems to have 
capped the climax of absurdity in legislation. 
Both houses passed a bill enacting that all 
truckmen in the city of New York should be 
licensed to stand in the street in front of their 
homes all night, and that the commissioner 
of street cleaning should remove all vehicles 
of every description that he might find there 
alter eight o’clock inthe morning. The bill 
was drawn by a New York politician known 
as“ Dry Dollar Sullivan,” and not one legis- 
lator seems to have read it And yet we hear 
nen talk about the tyranny of the veto power! 


An Arkansas judge of the United States 
Circuit Court recently cited the Scriptural 
saying, ‘The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion,” 
as gocd authority why a jary should consider 
that flight was a silent admission of guilt, 
and the jury, for this and other reasons, ren- 
dered a verdict of guilty against a man who 
shot another who was entering his house at 
midnight and later fled the jurisdiction of 
the court. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just reversed the decision of the 
Oircuit Court, and Justice Brown, in render- 
ing the decision, commented thus upon the 
Scriptural maxim: “ As a Scriptural maxim 
it is sound, but as a legal proposition it is 
subject to so many exceptions that it cannot 
be considered sound law to be given to a jury 
for its guidance.” 





IN BRIEF. 


A recent visitor to our sanctum was a sub- 
scriber who receives his mail but once a year. 
Such is one of the disadvantages of life in 
Alaska, but all the disadvantages pale when 
compared with the glory of the privilege of 
teaching the gospel to those who know it not. 





Three dime novel readers met a stern but 
just fate in New York last week. Found 
guilty of derailing a railway train and caus- 
ing the death of two men, the ringleader was 
sentenced to prison for life, and his associates 
will each abide in the same place forty years, 





A correspondent writes to a contemporary 
that the members have been “‘ renervating the 
church.” Had there not been a subsequent 
allusion to the relation of cleanliness to god- 
liness many a discouraged pastor might have 
sent inquiries to his brother on this field to 
learn the exact process of renerving the 
workers. 





The janitors of Boston have arranged fora 
series of lectures by experts on such subjects 
as Ventilation and Sanitary Plumbing, Re- 
quirements of the License Law, Care and 
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Management of Steam Boilers, etc. Very like 
Boston, and suggestive, too. Let a similar 
spirit of professional pride infect sextons. 
Let papers be read on How to Heat and Ven- 
tilate a Church, Why Fresh Air Is an Ally 
of Sound Doctrine, etc. 





It is apparent from many communications 
which we have had from Madison, Ct., that 
the recent council there has failed to harmon- 
ize the warring elements of that church, nor 
has it convinced the opponents of Mr. Brown 
that he is orthodox. The exhortation of the 
council that mutual confidence and forbear- 
ance be exercised seems to bave had little 
effect, judging from the tone of the communi- 
cations that come to us. 





Music is a bond of union among the Ger- 
manic peoples. Great Britain, Germany and 
America sing their different national hymns 
to the same air, as was amusingly shown by 
a story which a correspondent of the Boston 
Pilot tells of the recent meeting of William 
of Germany and Humbert of Italy. An Eng- 
lishwoman in the crowd, hearing the contin- 
ual repetition of the air of the German na- 
tional anthem (which we call America and 
the British God Save the Queen), was heard 
to remark, ‘‘How sweet of them at such a 
moment to remember his grandmother.” 





The Sheats Law which Florida is enforcing 
against educational institutions supported 
by Northern churches and people who refuse 
to draw caste or racial lines affects the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North as well 
as us, and the General Conference, in session 
at Cleveland last week, adopted a resolution 
denouncing the law, and authorizing the de- 
nominational authorities to join the A. M. A. 
in testing its constitutionality. The Orange 
Park A. M.A. school had to close May 4 as 
the teachers were re-threatened with arrest 
and it was impossible to secure bail for suc- 
cessive arrests. 





The question of the ‘‘ Continental Sabbath ”’ 
comes up On the Continent itself in the recent 
action of the French Chamber in voting for a 
day of weekly rest during the exhibition of 
1900, but refusing to fix upon Sunday as that 
day. It meets the authorities of Yale through 
an invitation to the crew which is to row at 
Henley to take part in a regatta at Hamburg, 
which is to be rowed on Sunday. We hope 
that America at Paris will join England in 
closing its exhibits on Sunday, and that 
Yale will decline to row on the Elbe on that 
day. Much of the validity and efficiency of 
the weekly rest depends upon a common ac- 
ceptance of a single day. 





The adult class in the Sunday sciool may 
be brought together and held together in va- 
rious ways. Professor Wood, in another col- 
umn, gives his ideas on the subject. Rev. Dr. 
E. N. Packard of Syracuse has been wide- 
awake and progressive enough to secure Prof. 
John R. Commons of Syracuse University as 
teacher of a class in the Plymouth Church 
Sunday school, where social problems will be 
viewed from the ethical and religious stand- 
point, and freely discussed. Professor Com- 
mons the first Sunday, in outlining the work 
of the class, took up the liquor question and 
the Raines Bill, and announced that he had 
made arrangements at the City Central Li- 
brary to have a special table set apart for 
books which the class could consult during 
the week. 





One sentence in Professor Wood’s suggest- 
ive article on The Adult Class and the New 
Bible may be misunderstood. “The new 
Bible,” he says, ‘cannot be directly preached 
from the pulpit.”’ If this were true in the 
strict sense of the words it would be bad for 
the new Bible—or for the pulpit. But it is 
quite true in the sense that the criticism of 
the Old Testament is still unsettled, and that 
the pulpit is no place for controversy. Cer- 
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tainly no minister of Christ can preach one 
thing while he believes another, and the 
shaking of confidence in the congregation 
will be less if at the proper time the preacher 
states his views without controversy than if 
he conceals them. Fortunately Christ is so 
prefigured in the Old Testament and revealed 
in the New that he who preaches from the 
Bible honestly can hardly help preaching 
Christ. 





A correspondent takes us to task in a kindly 
letter because, in connection with the Vroo- 
man case, we spoke of the Presbyterian fold 
as a walled garden and warned Congrega- 
tional ministers to gaim some idea of the 
width of the gate before seeking to enter. 
Oar correspondent misunderstands us. We 
had no thought of twitting our friends the 
Presbyterians, but spoke in sober earnestness 
of warning. The man who seeks to enter 
club or church should know beforehand the 
requirements which wil! be made of him. The 
Presbyterian Church, while its requirement is 
of the slightest for its laymen, has a confes- 
sion of faith which for nearly a quarter of a 
millennium has been used as a test for its 
teaching elders. To seek admittance with- 
out having examined that confession—as Mr. 
Vrooman seems to have done—seems to us 
warranted by neither courtesy nor prudence. 





The controversy in the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference over the admission of 
women as lay delegates has ended in a com- 
promise which passed the General Conference 
by a vote of 425 to 98. The women who were 
elected are suffered to retain their seats 
subject to the challenge of their right which 
has been made and without establishing a 
precedent; the power of the conference to 
interpret the constitution is conceded, but is 
not on this occasion to be exercised; and an 
amendment expressly admitting the women 
was adopted by much more than a two-thirds 
vote and goes at once to the conferences where 
it is nearly sure of a three-fourths vote. As 
the women had already withdrawn of their 
own motion this clears the way for business. 
Signs multiply that the conference is not to 
go by without discussion of the ‘‘ monarchical 
constitution’? of the church, which is es- 
sentially a self-perpetuating close corporation. 





Dr. Whitsitt of the Louisville Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary is the author of 
the article on the Baptists in the new edition 
of Johnson’s Cyclopedia. Having convinced 
himself as early as 1877 that the English 
Baptists practiced sprinkling or pouring prior 
to 1641, a thesis developed by Dr. Dexter in 
his John Smith Se-Baptist, and that Roger 
Williams and his company were so baptized, 
he stated his conclusions in the article. 
Naturally enough the matter has stirreda 
commotion in the denomination. And yet, 
as he says ina later defense, the conclusions 
are not new and have been accepted by the 
best scholars (except in the matter of the 
mode of Roger Williams’s baptism, which is 
still in dispute). As intelligent Bapiists do 
not, so far as we know, anywhere claim an 
apostolic succession of immersions, we cannot 
see that there is any occasion for heat in 
discussing the question. 





Strongly as the late Dr. Alden felt on mat- 
ters connected with the American Board, he 
left it with no sting in his letter of resigna- 
tion, and, reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, continued his interest in it to the 
close of his life. About three months ago a 
gentleman who had heard that Dr. Alden had 
stopped his contributions to the American 
Board wrote expressing his sorrow and ask- 
ing ifit weretrue. Dr. Alden replied that he 
had that very week made a contribution to 
the mission work of the Board and expected 
to keep it up. He protested that the letter 
must have been meant for another man un- 
known to him, and said: ‘‘ I do not know the 
person to whom you refer in your letter. I 
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know a man whose sympathies and prayers 
and contributions are continuous and earnest 
for the loved work to which you allude, and 
who is happy as a lark all the day and all the 
night in the enjoyment of the privilege and 
who expects to enjoy it to the end of earth, 
and, if the way is opened, as I think in some 
way it will be, beyond earth.’ Dr. Alden’s 
will has just been probated. After providing 
for his widow and making a few bequests to 
relatives, he left his house in Boston to the 
American Board for the use of the Madura 
Mission. The greater part of the remaining 
property is left to ten residuary legatees, Am- 
herst and Iowa Colleges, Hartford, Oberlin 
and Chicago Theological Seminaries, the City 
Missionary Society of Boston, American 
Board, the Home Missionary Society, the 
American Missionary Asscciation and the 
Congregational Education Scciety. 





There are few who will challenge the opin- 
ion that the greatest living preacher and ex- 
positor of the Bible is Dr. Alexander Maclaren 
of Manchester, Eng. At a recent banquet 
given in his honor by representative clergy- 
men of the Free churches of England he laid 
bare his heart and revealed to those who sat 
around him some of the secrets of his success- 
ful ministry. After paying his tribute to the 
influence that Coleridge, Wordsworth, Car- 
lyle and Emerson had in furnishing bim with 
wholesome food—t wholesomer,’’ he thinks, 
‘than some that young clergymen are getting 
tcday "’—after recording his indebtedness to 
his college and his favorite instructor, he pro- 
ceeded to remark that he thanked God that 
he “‘ was stuck down in a quiet little obscure 
corner’? in which to begin his ministry. 
‘* For,’’ said he, ‘‘ that’s what spoils half cof 
you young fellows—that you get pitchforked 
into prominent positions all at once and then 
fritter yourselves away in all manner of little 
engagements that you call duties, going to 
this tea meeting, to that anniversary and to 
t’other breakfast celebration, instead of stay- 
ing at home and reading your Bibles and get- 
ting near God. I thank God for the early 
days of struggle and obscurity.” If themany 
young men just graduating from theological 
seminaries could only believe as Dr. Maclaren 
does! Dr. Joseph Parker said a suggestive 
thing in his humorous way at this banquet. 
‘*‘T have always distinctly, vividly, lumi- 
nously,’’ he said, ‘‘seen the divine hand in 
all the providential arrangements which have 
been in aecordance with my own wishes.” 
This is what the lower order of faith sees, the 
higher finds God’s hand in trouble also. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOB. 


FROM WASHINGTON, 
The British Ambassador and the Brahman Deaf 

Mute. 

The most impressive part of the Presen- 
tation Day exercises at Gallaudet College 
this year was the address of Jamini Nath 
Banerji and the episode that followed. 
President Gallaudet introduced the gentle- 
man as a resident of Calcutta, India, who 
had dedicated his life to the service of the 
deaf in his native country. Finding the 
need of special instruction in such a profes- 
sion, he had come to America and taken 
the normal course at this college. In doing 
this he had lost his caste. Jamini Nath 
Banerji made a fine appearance and spoke 
easily and well. He quite won his audience 
by the pleasant things he said of America, 
but did not omit his own government. He 
gave full credit for liberty of speech and for 
great advance and enlightenment in India 
under British rule. He hoped the time 
would come when provision would be made 
in his land for the unfortunate classes. 
There are no institutions for the blind or 
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for the feeble-minded, and but two for the 
deaf. These are small, without govern- 
ment aid. Were the deaf provided for in 
the same proportion as they are in this 
country, there would today be 450 schools 
for them in India, 

As he sat down Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
the tall, well-set-up, iron gray, ruddy faced, 
pompous, typical Britisher, stood up and 
with great feeling expressed his gratifica- 
tion that a British subject should have 
been given the privileges of this institu- 
tion. He paid a high tribute to its work 
and shook the swarthy young East Indian 
Brahman warmly by the hand. There were 
tears in his own eyes as he sat down, and 
his face was crimson from the effort that 
had fairly taken him out of himself. He 
had declined an invitation from President 
Gallaudet to make a speech, saying that it 
was not hiscustom. While this country has 
heard much of the speeches made by the 
American ambassador in Great Britain, 
it has never been edified by reports of 
speeches made by the British ambassador 
here. Those few words spoken at Kendall 
Green by her Majesty’s representative will 
never cause a vote of censure in the houses 
of Parliament, and those who heard them 
will not soon forget his evident sincerity 
in expressing his cordial admiration of an 
American institution. 

On successive anniversaries of this insti- 
tution many distinguished guests have been 
present. President Garfield was always an 
honored friend, and teday his marble bust 
was wreathed in smilax. Cabinet officers, 
justices, senators and congressmen have 
often been there, but the graduates of 1896 
will always recall that on their Commence- 
ment day they were complimented by the 
presence of ex-Secretary of State John W. 
Foster; Hon. A. R. Spofford, librarian of 
Congress; Hon. W. T. Harris, commissioner 
of education; Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin of How- 
ard University; Rev. Dr. D. L. Whitman of 
Columbian University; Bishop Keane of the 
Catholic University; Rev. Dr. Thomas Gal- 
laudet of New York city; Rev. Dr. S. M. 
Newman of this city; several members of 
the Chinese legation, and the British am- 
bassador. b. O.. We 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Annual Meeting of the Chicago Association. 

The forty-third annual meeting of this as- 
sociation, which now embraces about one- 
third of all the churches in the State, met 
Tuesday, May 5, with the Green Street 
Church, near Fifty-Sixth Street. Thechurch 
is one of many helped into existence by the 
City Missionary Society. It is now able to 
provide for itself. It has an excellent loca- 
tion in the midst of a prosperous and grow- 
ing community, near one of the boulevards 
on the South Side, has paid for its neat and 
commodious house of worship, owns land 
held in trust by the missionary society on 
which the permanent edifice will sometime 
be erected, has a flourishing Sunday school, 
a stirring pastor and members who are not 
afraid of hard work. 

The attendance at the association was 
nearly 200, the largest in its history. Three 
young men who had studied in the univer- 
sity were licensed for a year. Five minis- 
ters belonging to other denominations but 
serving our churches applied for admission. 
A good many ministers of our own denomi- 
nation were present who desire settlement 
in the vicinity. Rev. F, T. Lee of the Doug- 
lass Park Church was moderator and Rey. 
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Messrs. Armstrong and Stone served as 
scribes. 

In answer to the question, When and to 
What Objects Should Our Churches Con- 
tribute? all who spoke seemed to be of one 
mind, viz.: to the objects to the support of 
which our churches stand pledged. The 
speakers, Rev. W. F. McMillen and Rey, 
J. B. Silcox, felt that one of the ways in 
which this is to be brought about is by per- 
sistently refusing to allow other objects 
than those known as the great benevolences 
to be presented in our pulpits, and by faith- 
ful instruction on the part of the pastor as 
to the work these benevolences seek to ac- 
complish. The second question, Is the So- 
cial Settlement the Church at Work? was 
answered in the affirmative by Rev. E. A. 
Adams of the Bohemian Mission and Rey. 
H. A. Bushnell of La Grange. This ques- 
tion brought out a good deal of discussion. 
Nearly all who spoke seemed heartily to ap- 
prove of ‘‘the settlement” and to believe 
that its work is the work of the church, but 
all were careful to assert their unwavering 
loyalty to the church. It seemed also to be 
assumed by most of the speakers that these 
settlements are doing their work in the 
name of the church, and that those who 
manage them openly avow their interest in 
the church, or at any rate profess them- 
selves to be Christians. Few in our fellow- 
ship would countenance any of the attacks 
which some have made on the church as an 
institution, or even criticise it, save in the 
hope of leading it out into larger activities. 
Yet no one answered the question, why it 
is that so many advocates of the social 
settlement have been so bitter against the 
church and have brought so many accusa- 
tions against it. The assertion of the Chi- 
cago Commons that it is a Christian institu- 
tion intimately connected with the Taber- 
nacle Church, in its immediate vicinity, 
may have a favorable influence on some 
other settlements which have not felt them- 
selves ready to make such an avowal. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, in speaking on the 
question, What can we learn from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church? confined himself to 
a discussion of the methods employed to 
reach people, to become acquainted with 
their personal history and to exert personal 
influence upon them. In these particulars, 
as well as in the care with which they edu- 
cate and influence the young, he thought 
the Roman Catholic church far in advance 
of the Protestant. 


Vacation Schools. 

Leading citizens connected with the Civic 
Federation are exerting themselves to es- 
tablish half a dozen schools during the sum- 
mer vacation for the children who live in 
the most crowded districts of the city, and 
for whom no summer outing is possible. A 
request has been sent to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the use of as many of their 
schoolhouses as may be necessary, and the 
hope is that the results of the experiment 
will be such as to warrant the city itself in 
keeping up such schools through the sum- 
mer heats. It is proposed to have a three 
hours’ session each day, and to make this 
session so attractive through a variety of 
exercises and a wide deviation from the cut 
and dried method of the ordinary school as 
to render it pleasanter for the pupil to be in 
the schoolroom than on the street. If the 
plan succeeds it will tend to diminish crime 
and to keep thousands of pupils from being 
thoroughly demoralized by the long vaca- 
tion. 
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A New Library Building at McCormick Seminary. 
McCormick Theological Seminary (Pres- 
byterian) has been fortunate in its patrons. 
The family from which it derives its name 
has endowed it richly and its members, even 
of the second generation, seem as deeply 
interested in enlarging its equipment as 
those of the first. Wednesday evening, May 
6, a new building, costing about $120,000 
and called the Virginia Library, after a 
daughter of the elder McCormick, was dedi- 
cated. The architecture is Grecian. The 
building has been modeled after the Erec- 
theum at Athens. The ceremonies of dedi- 
cation, in which many distinguished people 
took part, were held in the spacious reading- 
room, although the dedicatory address, by 
Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield of New York, was 
given in the seminary chapel. The build- 
ing is beautiful and conveniently arranged 
and will be adequate for all demands for 
many years. 
A Quarter Centennial. 

It is pleasant in these days of frequent 
change to hear now and then of a man who 
is content to abide in one place a quarter of 
a century. This Prof. H. M. Whitney of 
Beloit has done. On the anniversary of his 
coming to the college, the president and 
faculty gave him and his wife a surprise by 
entering their house, filling the evening 
with pleasant reminiscences and leaving be- 
hind them a grateful souvenir in the shape 
of a beautiful picture. In an institution 
like Beloit, where the associations between 
the members of the faculty are so intimate, 
the addresses could not help being very 
tender and touching. The friends of Pro- 
fessor Whitney, although fully recognizing 
the hard work he has already done and the 
honorable part he had in helping prepare 
the Century Dictionary for the press, trust 
that he has many years of useful service for 
Beloit and the public before him. 

Chicago, May 9. FRANKLIN. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Christian Union. 

At irregular intervals the question of the 
reunion of Christendom, which some time 
since seemed to fill the theologians’ whole 
field of vision, continues to be discussed. 
Last month the moderator of the Presby- 
terian Assembly, Rev. A. M. Tait, in his 
inaugural address opened out an elaborate 
scheme of federal union amongst the Prot- 
estant denominations. It included a rep- 
resentative newspaper, plans for prevent- 
ing the overlapping of Protestant churches 
in sparsely populated districts and sundry 
other things. 

Methodist Union. 

It is significant that the day after the 
unfolding of this general scheme of union 
by the Presbyterian moderator the Sydney 
Wesleyan Conference rejected a proposal 
for the consummation of Methodist union 
in 1901, and referred the question back to 
the constituencies of the several Methodist 
bodies. No one attacks Methodist union as 
‘*a pious opinion,’ but asa piece of prac- 
tical legislation many are very chary of 
entertaining it. The Victorian Wesleyan 
Conference adopted a similar resolution to 
that of the Sydney Conference. Neverthe- 
less the movement towards union has, on 
the whole, made progress of late years. In 
some of the colonies the sentiment in favor 
of union is more advanced than in Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

The W. C. T. U. 
This alert and useful society recently 
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organized a deputation which waited upon 
the colonial secretary, Hon, N. Brunker, 
upon a matter about which social reformers 
in New South Wales have long been sorely 
exercised. The deputation urged the gov- 
ernment to raise ‘the age of consent’’ for 
girls. It is now fixed at fourteen years, 
which is scandalously low. In this matter 
New South Wales is behind some of the 
other colonies. Mr. Brunker lent an at- 
tentive ear to the ladies who pleaded the 
cause of social purity. We may, therefore, 
hope that next session an attempt will be 
made by the Government to deal with the 
question, though whether the age should 
be raised to sixteen or to eighteen years is 
matter for difference of opinion amongst 
our reformers, 

The Council of the Churches. 

The day after the W. C. T. U. deputation 
came one from the Council of the Churches, 
This body is composed of lay and clerical 
representatives officially appointed by the 
highest ecclesiastical courts of the Presby- 
terians, Anglicans, Wesleyans, Primitive 
Methodists, Baptists and Congregational- 
ists. Its sphere of action is confined to 
questions affecting the moral welfare of the 
community. They too pleaded for the rais- 
ing of the age of consent. Also they asked 
the colonial secretary to administer inflexi- 
bly the law relating to lotteries, and to put 
down not only those who take bets on the 
streets, and those who run the gambling 
machine called ‘the totalizator,’’ but also 
those who promote raffles at church bazars, 
and those who get off “distributions” of 
landed estate. Also they asked for an 
amendment of the law in relation to danc- 
ing saloons. These places now may be kept 
open—and sometimes are kept open—at all 
hours of the day and night, Sunday not ex- 
cluded, and, unless some disturbance takes 
place in the street near them, the police 
have no power to enter them. Mr. Brunker 
gave this deputation, as he did that from 
the W. C. T. U., hopes of early legislation. 

Sydney. W. A. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Atlantic Monthly (May), in discussing 
two recent books dealing with Holy Scripture, 
says: ‘‘An impression easily obtained from 
the current Higher Criticism is that of all who 
have had to do with the Scripture documents 
the fina] redactor merits the scantiest regard. 
To the prevailing historic sense, so greedy for 
origins, he is almost necessarily a marplot, 
who will not let the primitive writings speak 
for themselves, but mixes them together in 
the most perplexing way or confuses their 
utterance with glosses of his own, and from 
this view it is but a step to regarding him as 
a bungler and dislocator, whcse interference 
were better dispensed with. It is as if there 
had crept into Biblical study a kind of book 
fancier’s craze for first editions, which latter, 
one suspects, are accounted all the more val- 
uable for not revealing their inside, but re- 
maining uncut. ... Nor were the writings 
themselves, those immensely potent factors 
in the life and uplifting of the world, the mere 
Grub Street hackwork that all this talk of 
Jehovists and Eloists and priests’ codes would 
seem to makethem. Let it be proved by care- 
ful study of their form that they have crystal- 
lized into an organic literary creation, part 
answering to part, and one constructive idea 
controlling word and plan alike, and we have 
a fact of great significance to import into our 
critical study. The final editor becomes in- 
creasingly identified with the original crea- 
tor, and the Bible is seen to have reached its 
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acknowledged literary power by having an 
involution to balance its evolution. It was 
made according to the dictates of the literary 
sense, like a book, rather than those of the 
business sense, Jike a directory.” 

The Boston Transcript holds that ‘ even 
under the most favorable circumstances the 
habit of short pastorates is cutting up, root 
and branch, what may be called the cumula- 
tive influence of clergymen.... It is now 
the country doctor, not the country minister, 
who is the confidential intimate and adviser 
of the people. He alone it is who now knows 
the antecedents cf men and women, the his- 
tory of their families, their inherited quali- 
ties, their record of trials and temptations, 
the skeletons in their closets. The clergy- 
man, however able, has usually been for a 
year or two only in his parish; he has not yet 
got really behind the scenes; he knows noth- 
ing of the hereditary traits, the traditional 
obstacles. He has not the key to men’s strug- 
gles; with the utmost official deference he is 
left, in a great degree, outside of their lives.’’ 

The Christian Register, representing Unita- 
rian Congregationalism, expresses its dissent 
from such legislation as Governor Wolcott 
made ineffective when he vetoed the First 
Church, Lowell, Bill. ‘‘ Without attempting 
to pass at all upon the merits of the difficulty 
between the church and the society, we be- 
lieve that it is a dangerous precedent to carry 
church quarrels into the legislature. It would 
be much better to settle them by arbitration, 
and, if that cannot be done, by the courts.” 


ABROAD. 


The London Chronicle, reviewing Dr. A. C. 
Fraser’s Gifford Lectures on The Philosophy 
of Theism, says of the materialistic philoso- 
phy of life: ‘‘ As most thinkers now recognize, 
it has only to be stated to be refuted. The 
system which was in its heyday when Profes- 
sor Tyndall delivered his Belfast address is 
now as bankrupt as a system of thought can 
be; its bills are waste paper; except in death 
and despair it has nothing to offer to its for- 
lorn creditors.” 

The Wesleyan Church census, just pub- 
lished in England, reveals a net loss of 2,275 
members, and the Christian World advises the 
authorities in Methodism to recognize the 
significance of this fact, to study Wesley’s 
life and see how swift he was to adapt organ- 
ism to environment. ‘To worship Wesley’s 
rules when the age has outgrown them is 
the exact opposite of following Wesley... . 
There are women in Methodism who could 
do as well (as those in the Salvation Army) 
if allowed. ... If Methodism is to preserve 
a leading place as a religious force, it must, 
to a larger degree than now, allow its preach- 
ers and teachers the right which Wesley 
claimed and exercised—of unfettered thought 
and unfettered speech.” 

The Japan Mail reports a persistent increase 
in the tendency toward luxury among the 
Japanese, the chief cause being the passage 
of large sums of money into the hands of the 
middle and lower classes during the war, six 
million yen being transmitted through the 
post te the families of officers and men. The 
British minister, in a recent report on the 
foreign trade of Japan made to the British 
Foreign Office, said: ‘‘ Commercial and indus- 
trial questions are now almost as popular 
subjects of treatment, both in the press and 
by public speakers, as the most urgent polit- 
ical questions, whether foreign or domestic. 
... When it is remembered that a single 
generation ago trade in any form was consid- 
ered the most degrading of pursuits, and that 
all engaged in it were in the social scale the 
lowest of the low, the present spirit of the 
people seems not to be the least of the many 
great changes that have come over them.” 
He also says that as the result of the provi- 
sion of the Shimonoseki Treaty, securing to 
foreigners the right to establish factories in 
China, the golden visions of the Japanese 
that they would eventually control the yarn 
trade in China fade away. 
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The Andover of Today. 


HE town of Andover leaves an im- 

| pression of square houses and solemn 

elms, of dignified red halls set wide 

apart, of commodious homes inseparably 

associated with the quaint old days, of streets 

thronged with Phillips boys in golfing suits, 

Abbot girls, two and two for their afternoon 
walk, and a few nondescript 
theologues from the barracks 


By Rollin Lynde Hartt. 


brave cause owe to Andover their first 
strong motives of endeavor. So it seems 
to Andover people only the most natural 
thing to speak of ‘this hallowed hill,” 
and there is a sweet quaintness in the 
words of the early founders who said they 
had given their money ‘for the virtuous 


Monadnock and Kearsarge—are not less in- 
conspicuous and not less romantic features 
of the landscape than in the days when 
O. W. Holmes and N. P. Willis recited 
Greek in ‘‘the classic hall,” which, by the 
way, is today the most pictureeque build- 
ing in Andover. And yet a new and very 

different generation of young 

people has come to enjoy all 











on * Zion’s Hill,” 

Mr. Joseph Cook, in a de- 
Jightful after-dinner speech, 
once alluded to Andover as 
‘*a hill on which there is a 
Greek fire on one altar and 
a Hebrew fire on another.”’ 
Ile might have added some 
Roman candles, bad he chosen 
to make the figure even more 
striking, but apparently he 
was not High Church enough 
for that. However, the altars 
have burned to good effect 
and their classic aroma has 
charged the air of Andover 
with a fine intellectuality for 
more than a hundred years. 
This could hardly be other- 
wise in a town where the 
former homes of Austin 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward and Harriet Beecher Stowe are 
yet to beseen, where that great preacher and 
theologian, Edwards A. Park, is still living, 
where the national anthem was written by 
Dr. Smith, while a student in the seminary, 
and where the oldest classical school and 
the oldest theological school in the land 
have stood side by side with the oldest incor- 
porated girls’ school in New England. The 
faculties of the three institations, with their 
families, have given Andover the tone of a 
university town. 

The influence 
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PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 


and pious education of youth of genius and 
serious disposition.”’ 

Now that theological professors ride on 
bicycles, and the trolley cars from Lawrerce 
run up and down Zion’s Hill, it may prop- 
erly be said that there is a new Andover. 
There is certainly a new Phillipian, a new 
theologue, even a new Abbot maid. Aside 
from various evidences of material progress, 
the town iteelf has not grea'ly changed. 
The same avenue of elms, with its Gothic 


these things. 

The academy, which now 
bumbers 450, is practically 
a college. It has base ball 
and football teams. that fre- 
quently defeat their visitors 
from Amherst, Bowdoin or 
Brown, and even ‘‘put up a 
strong game”’ against Yale 
and Harvard. The Phillips 
boys—‘‘ men’’ they eall them- 
selves—publish a weekly 
paper, a monthly magazine 
and an illustrated annual, 
support a glee club, and, 
despite considerable disap- 
proval, have introduced three 
Greek letter fraternities. The 
course of study overlaps the 
college curriculum by about 
a year, £0 that a Phillips 
Senior is in a fair way to win 
Freshman prizes if he is plucky. And yet— 
with all the change at Phillips, the incoming 
of the throng of rich boys and the prevalence 
of fashionable extravagance—the hard- 
working, self supporting, ambitious, poor 
boy still has his place of honor. There are 
many cf these brave lads in Andover, and 
they do much to sustain the moral tone of 
the school. They are worthy successors of 
good Dr. McLean, who, in his boyhood, 
walked all the way from the Mississippi 
River to go to 
school at Phillips 
Academy. 


ZA 











of such men as 
Professor Park, 
Professor Phelps, 
President Smyth 
and Dr. Tucker has 
had most beneficial 
results, 
Furthermore, 
several active and 
progressive clubs 
have contributed to 
the intellectual life 
of the town. The 
November Club, 
with a membership 
wholly cf women, 
is a little amateur 
university. Then 
there is in Andover 
a cosmopolitan 
spirit that broadens 











The present 
generation of di- 
vinity students 
sleep on the same 
macadamized beds 
that straightened 
the spines of those 
rectilinear theo- 
logians, who, in the 
early ’teens of this 
century, made An- 
dover the home of 
sanctimony. There 
has beep, neverthe- 
less, a great change 
in toe theologues 
since then. They 
are more like col- 
legians now. The 
callow youth, in 








its life and influ- 

ence, Students 

come from all parts 

of the country, and parents from distant 
States make Andover their home while 
educating their children; ard, on the other 
hand, the town sends out its sympathies and 
energies to all the world. The Japanese 
Doshisha and the first tract, educational 
and temperance societies all trace their 
origin to Andover, while many thousands 
of lives spent in devoted labors for every 


ABBOT ACADEMY. 


arch and the lovely blue vista beyond, in- 
vites to the same delightful walk. The 
‘*old railroad’ is even a little more deeply 
carpeted with pine needles than before, and 
the dark branches overhead almost wholly 
shut out the moonlight. Pomp’s Pond has 
been robbed of much of its surrounding for- 
est, but is just as good to swim in as it used 
to be; and the dim mountains—Wachusett, 


shiny Prince Albert 

and once immacu- 

late white necktie, 
is happily obsolete—or at least obsolescent. 
A more normal type—with more knowledge 
of the world, more social adaptability and a 
sounder physique—has taken his place. 
There are, perhaps, fewer meditative walks 
in ‘‘ Missionary Lane,’’ but there is just as 
mucb genuine piety. The strong Christian 
fellowship among the mep, the cordial re- 
lations between faculty and students, ard 
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the healthy tone of the seminary’s religious 
life, together with the perfect quiet of the 
towp, make Andover an ideal place for the 
pursuit of sacred studies. 

At Abbot the most striking change is the 
retirement of Miss Philena McKeen, who has 
done more than any other one person to give 
the institution the high reputation it holds. 
She is spending her last years in the house 
which she has named Sunset Lodge, only a 
little distance from the school which will 
always hold her in dear remembrance, If 
the resignation of Miss McKeen was the 
greatest recent loss of Abbot Academy, its 
greatest recent gain is the acquisition of 
the beautiful Draper Hal), which is in many 
respects the finest buildingin Andover. As 
for the young ladies themselves—‘ fem- 
sems’’ the boys call them—they have for 
the most part forgotten the purpose of the 
institution’s founder, 7. e., to furnish wives 
for the theologues. Yet be it said to their 
honor that, although they have shown only 
a languid devotion to theological students 
of late, they have a reputation for devotion 
to foreign missions that few schools can 
equal, 

This old New England town is fondly re- 
membered by the many thousands of men 
and women who were educated here and 
who are scattered now to the very ends of 
the earth. This is why the first gun fired 
in celebration of Andover’s 250th anniver- 
sary next week will-—like the first shot fired 
at Concord fight—be ‘‘heard round the 
world,”’ 

THE ADULT OLA8S AND THE NEW 
BIBLE. 


BY PROF. IRVING F. WOOD, SMITH COLLEGE. 





The noisy and “ pressing’’ problems of 
the day are well-nigh shutting out the con- 
sideration of many silent and unobtrusive 
problems which are very often quite as 
important. One of these is the standing 
Sunday school problem—what shall be done 
with the adult class and especially with the 
men’s class? Another is the less known 
but hardly less urgent problem of the Bible 
student—how shall we make the results of 
the newer Bible study the possession of the 
people at large? 

One hardly needs to write of the perplex- 
ities of the first problem. Every Sunday 
school worker sees them. Now and then 
there is a most admirable adult class, but, 
candidly, are they in general a success? 
Do they usualiy draw, not in a vulgar, min- 
strel show way, but even in an honest, 
churchly way? Do the adult classes of the 
average Sunday school make a really re- 
spectable showing? 

Before this problem can be settled there 
is need of the settlement of one or two prin- 
ciples. First, is the Sunday school the 
“nursery of the church”’ only? If it is, 
adult classes are out of place init and the 
problem is easily solved. This would also 
solve another problem, that of graduation 
from the Sunday school. Of course, the 
boys and girls will graduate as soon as 
they begin to fancy themselves young peo- 
ple. It is right and proper they should. 
No one wants to stay in a nursery all his 
life. If, as seems often to be tacitly as- 
sumed, the Sunday schoo] is only the place 
where the church is training its children, 
then in the name of common sense let us 
stop complaining because those who are 
not children do not want to go. If we 
want the adults, let us recognize the adult 
element in the Sunday school. For ex- 
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ample, let us sometimes bring before the 
Sunday school what will interest adults in 
the results of scholarship or exploration 
as bearing on the lesson. Ten to one it 
will interest the children too. 

Second, is it possible to make the adult 
class attractive unless it is worthy of the 
adult intellect? Let me draw a picture. 
Two seats full of men, half with gray hair, 
all with long years of ripe Christian experi- 
ence, and to such men the succession of 
questions drawn from the Quarterly is as 
follows: ‘* What was the subject of our last 
lesson?’’ ‘*Where was Jesus when our les- 
son opens today?’’ ‘What did Jesus first 
say?’ ‘*What did his disciples reply?’’ 
‘¢ What did he then tell them to do?”’ ‘* Did 
they immediately obey him?”’ etc. Is this 
picture a caricature? No. It is a photo- 
graph. It, or something approaching it, 
is too much the characteristic of many adult 
classes. They are often unworthy of the 
adult intellect. They apply methods for 
children to classes for grown persons, and, 
of course, without real success. 

The second problem is a much more deli- 
cate and difficult one. A great deal of new 
knowledge has, in one way and another, 
come within the past generation to be the 
common possession of Biblescholars. There 
is so much of it that it makes the old Bible 
a new and aricher Bible. But, as yet, this 
knowledge has not penetrated very much 
outside the range of professional Biblical 
scholars. In fact, there is some popular 
prejudice against it. How many of the 
rank and file of Sunday school teachers, for 
example, would interpret Ecclesiastes to 
their classes as the production of a skepti- 
cal period in Israel’s history long after Sol- 
omon’s time? Yet every Bible scholar 
knows that to treat it as Solomon’s is very 
much like talking to a class in physics 
about phlegiston. How can we best give 
this new Bible to the people at large? 

The new Bible cannot be directly preached 
from the pulpit. Even the spiritual les- 
sons that the pastor gets from his critical 
study cannot always be used there. This 
is not the dictum of the spirit of cowardice, 
but of wisdom. The magnificent heroism 
of the Maccabean times as reflected in Dan- 
iel might make a very helpful sermon, but 
is the pastor of the average church quite 
sure that, put it as carefully as he may, 
some one’s confidence in the Bible will not 
be shaken by the suspicion that Daniel was 
not written at the very time the events are 
said to have taken place? There may be 
objections to any critical positions which 
will counterbalance very much of the good 
of the sermon. 

Still less is the prayer meeting the place 
for such matters. People come to the 
prayer meeting—or ought to come to it—to 
really talk with God. It ought to be the 
most precious, helpful, spiritual service of 
the week, Anything which might in any 
one’s mind terminate in mere discussion 
should be excluded as out of place. 

Above all, the Sunday school as a whole 
is not the place for it. We might be glad 
to teach Gen. 2 and 3 as tradition, but if 
the children have been taught it as verita- 
ble history at home, we had better be care- 
ful. The time for overturning the ideas of 
the children is not yet. Happy are those 
children whose conceptions of the Bible 
never have to be overturned, 

We have in the adult class the machinery 
already in existence for the study of the 
new Bible. We have mature minds, already 
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familiar with the text of the Bible. They 
are well grounded in faith and there is little 
danger of any teaching overthrowing their 
confidence inthe Bible. They are apprecia- 
tive of spirituality. No one would dare to 
go to them with only the dry bones of criti- 
cism. New views must commend them- 
selves by immediately bearing spiritual 
fruit. There is no place where the new 
Bible can so easily, safely and profitably be 
opened asin the adult Bible class. It has 
its reflex value, too, in helping to solve the 
problem of the Bible class, 

But there are limitations. The most ob- 
vious is the limitation of leader. Who is 
to lead the class in their study of the new 
Bible? Only one who knows the new Bible. 
Of courseit can often be the pastor. Some- 
times it may be a layman, perhaps one 
whose study of natural science or history 
has led him to a new study of the Bible as 
the price of his own faith. In every case 
it should be one who has thought through, 
as well as read through, some at least of 
the problems presented. The new Bible is 
a very large Bible. An unprepared class 
with an unprepared leader might almost 
as well decide to conduct their future exer- 
cises in classical Hebrew as to ‘“ investi- 
gate’’ some of its profound and intricate 
problems on a Sunday morning’s prepara- 
tion. 

But in the great number of cases where 
there is a demand for the study a leader is 
at hand. Then come certain requisites of 
spirit in the class, The first is the most 
hearty sympathy with views opposite to 
one’s own. Not toleration but sympathy, 
which is far more Christian, is wanted, 
coupled with the utmost frankness in the 
statement of difficulties. If there is frank- 
ness it will probably be found that the 
widest variety of opinions will develop. 
The average class will illustrate the whole 
gamut of ‘‘conservative’’ and ‘liberal’’ 
notions, but amid all this diversity the 
truly Biblical class will keep ‘‘the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.’’ Growing 
from this is the necessity that the class 
should not strongly take sides. A Bible 
class is for information, not argument; for 
discussion, not browbeating. Very many 
things about the new Bible are not yet fully 
fixed. It will not do to assert them posi- 
tively. The very conservative brother will 
be much more sympathetic of our view if 
we will show him all the strong and beauti- 
ful sides of his own view. In general, the 
study of the new Bible should not be to 
assert any one set of opinions, but to com- 
pare all, leaving each member of the class 
to take what best suits his own mental 
temperament. 

Most of all is needed the spiritual ele- 
ment. The Bible is a religious book. Un- 
less the new Bible is religious for us, it is 
shorn of its glory. It may do for a uni- 
versity class to devote all its thought to 
problems”? and ‘‘ questions,’ but for a 
Bible class in a Christian church, never. 
We need not go out of our way to drag in 
lessons, but the result of critical study can 
and must be spiritual. This is the very 
reason why we urge a study of the new 
Bible. It has been a revelation of God to 
many. We desire that it should be to more. 

i 

The Springfield Republican denounces the 
habit which the local baseball club has of 
playing games on Sunday when away from 
Springfield. ‘‘No such thing is permitted 
here, and is it any more tolerable away from 
home?”’ 
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THE PRINOIPLE OF SABBATH OB- 
SERVANOE. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. TEWKSBURY. 





The principle of Sabbath observance lies 
imbedded as a direct and easy inference in 
the statement of our Lord: ‘ The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” If this may suggest that the Sabbath 
was made for man as a whole, generically 
regarded, it also suggests that it was made for 
the whole of every man individually consid- 
ered. Every man has a tripartite nature; he 
exists in three departments. Adopting Jere- 
miah’s figure of a garden, we see in him three 
plots or beds—the physical, the intellectual, 
the spiritual. 

These divisions do not lie horizontal within 
him, and artificially separate: but they rise 
terrace-like, one above another, representing 
an ascending scale of importance. As the 
central design of each, from below upward, 
the growing plants are made to form the 
words body, mind, soul, and the most impor- 
tant, giving the law to the others, is the soul. 
The body is not for itself, neither is the mind, 
but both are for the soul or the spiritual na- 
ture, and the soul is for God. One partis not 
to rob the others of their rights in the day. 
The body is to get rest in it, but the body is 
not to say: ‘Now Sunday is come; I will 
spend the day in sleep; I will not get up till 
ten or eleven o’clock ’’—too late to go to church 
—‘'I will take my ease and so get rested for 
another week’s work.’’ Nor is the mind to 
monopolize it to the exclusion of needful 
bodily rest and spiritual improvement. Nor, 
again, is the soul so to take it as to leave the 
body and mind unhelped in its return. The 
fair and full distribution of its good is to be 
secured. But as the spiritual is the highest, 
most important part of every man, the body 
and mind being subordinate and tributary to 
it, so all the benefits of the day to the body 
and mind are to accrue in the spiritual. The 
respite from worldly care, the interim of ac- 
customed labor which the day marks and 
measures, is first and last to be turned to- 
ward the end of enabling one to give atten- 
tion to those high and sacred concerns which 
lie on the divine side of his being; inciden- 
tally it will give its full measure of blessing to 
the mental and physical. ‘‘Seek ye first God’s 
kingdom and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you” The grand 
ultimate end of the Sabbath is the spiritual 
nature. 

While other days are for body, mind and 
soul, this day is chiefly, as detined on an Assyr- 
ian tablet, ‘‘ a day of rest for the heart.” It is 
the window of the week, commanding a view 
of celestial landscapes. It is the perspective 
glass, to help the vision from the hill called 
Clear. A man in Newcastle, Eng., who had 
a house to let, took an applicant to the 
top of it and, speaking of the distant view it 
gave, added: ‘‘ We can see Durham Cathedral 
ona Sunday.’ ‘On a Sunday,” said the lis- 
tener, ‘‘and, pray, why not on Monday?” 
‘* Because on the week days the great furnaces 
and pits are pouring forth their smoke and we 
cannot see so far, but when the fires are out 
our view is wide.” 

Here, then, is readily yielded to us the prin- 
ciple of Sabbath observance. It is found to 
be really a principle of affinity. Whatever 
will promote the great end of the day, or be 
as a glass in the hand whereby one may almost 
discover “the golden-spired apocalypse,” the 
cathedral glories of heaven, may, self-evi- 
dently, come within its consecrated hours. 
Whatever will not do this is to be rigorously 
excluded. It is manifest upon the face of 
the matter that the fires of secular employ- 
ment must be put out, their smoke no longer 
filling the air. Spiritual ends must. be sub- 
served by spiritual means. “Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work.” Will the 
spending of much of the day in sleep, will the 
bringing into it of social and convivial pleas- 
ures, will the studying of the week day les- 
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sons or exacting intellectual effort, will busi- 
ness letter writing or the making up of ac- 
counts, will bicycle riding, will Sunday news- 
papers, help forward the higher ends of the 
day? Only as they do may these things and a 
host of others like them be allowed. Confess- 
edly it is not easy to see any more fitness in 
them for these ends than in a stick to discern 
the glories of the stars. But the principle is 
infallible and imperative. And every man is 
responsible so to apply the principle that the 
Sabbath as made for man may fulfill for him 
its blessed mission. 





OOMMENCEMENT AT OBERLIN 
SEMINARY. 

A statement quite surprising to those pres. 
ent was made by ex-President Fairchild at 
the alumni tea on anniversary day. It was 
that sixty-two years ago on that very day of 
the month, May 7, in a small upstairs room 
the first students and teachers of Oberlin met 
for organization and the beginning of work. 
He was himself present as a young student 
and has been connected with the college 
either as student or teacher ever since. Al- 
though no effort had been made to observe 
this interesting anniversary, which happened 
to coincide with the seminary Commence- 
ment, the day was the most interesting of re- 
cent years. The graduating class was smaller 
than usual, but the attendance of alumni and 
friends from neighboring cities and towns 
was considerably larger than usual. The ex- 
ercises of the day began with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper by students and alumni 
in Council Hall Chapel at half-past ten in the 
forenoon. The brief remarks of President 
Ballantine and Professor Currier were exceed- 
ingly tender and impressive. 

In the afternoon a large audience assem- 
bled in the Second Church to hear the Com- 
mencement address by Dr. Behrends of Brook- 
lyn. His theme was The Mental Discipline 
of the Minister, and his presentation of it was 
compact and effective. It dealt with mental 
habits rather than technical training and was 
itself an illustration of the seven traits of 
thought whichitenjoined. These seven traits, 
presented alliteratively for the sake of more 
ready remembrance, were clearness, concen- 
tration, continuity, courage, caution, compre- 
hensiveness, constructiveness. After the ad- 
dress the degrees and diplomas were conferred 
upon and presented to the graduating classes 
by President Ballantine, with the appropriate 
words which always characterize him upon 
such occasions, 

Between the afternoon and evening ad- 
dresses the ladies of the First and Second 
Churches provided an alumni tea, which gave 
opportunity for social reunion and some very 
happy after-supper speeches. 

The last meeting of the day was the address 
before the alumni, delivered in the evening 
by Dr. C. W. Hiatt of the class of ’85, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Peoria, 
Ill. Its theme was a justification of Christian 
missions. Dr. Hiatt has the reputation of 
being one of the most eloquent pulpit orators 
among the alumni and his address on this 
occasion amply sustained his reputation. 

ie ee 





ARE THE MINISTERS TO BLAME? 


In your issue of April 16 “‘ Anxious Ob- 
server” speaks of the present straits of the 
Congregational ministry. He quotes, ‘‘ Thirty 
applications for a little mission church, a 
large percentage from unworthy men,” and 
in The Congregationalist of the 23d we havea 
word from the former pastor of this little 
church or a similar one. ; 

The two articles suggest a serious problem, 
and one that calls for candid discussion in or- 
der to reach the best solution. We agree 
with much that is said in those articles. We 
gave up our charge in the belief that it was 
for the best interest of the Master’s kingdom 
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and that it was his will. We are advised 
next time to cling like the bur for the “ half 
loaf.’’ 

The present writer, though “infantile in 
his innocence,”’ is with the brother who wants 
to do something more than “‘ mark time,” and 
we are old-fashioned enough to trust the Lord 
to open the way into a new field. We know 
of men who have been two and three years 
trying to make “‘ sure of another place,” while 
they have given half-hearted service in trying 
to keep the machinery of the church running. 
If I cannot do anything more than ‘ mark 
time ’”’ I will quit the ministry. Mr. Warren 
suggests that the ministry is overcrowded 
with unworthy men. Take the country at 
large we are told by good authority that the 
Congregational churches largely outnumber 
the clergy, although near Boston there is a 
congestion of the ministry. 

Is the ministry wholly to blame for the 
‘thirty candidates’ or more? Judging from 
my late charge, the churches encourage it, for 
the committee selected as the first candidate 
one of whom tkey knew absolutely nothing 
beyond his simple request to supply as a can- 
didate. 

Again, most of these applicants have charges 
already. If my friend who has been “ mark- 
ing time” for three years, waiting for a call 
elsewhere, had resigned, and some other man 
in the same circumstances had done the same, 
each might have found in the field of the 
other the place for him to do his best work. 
If this “‘ exchanging ’’ can be brought about in 
some way it is better than “ marking time” 
and keeping some other minister from the 
work to which the Lord may have called him, 
whatever log-rolling the churches and minis- 
ters may really resort to. We need, like Job, 
a daysman, and I believe our State Associa- 
tion has taken the right step in establishing 
our Congregational Bureau of Pastoral Sup- 
ply, which will more and more demonstrate 
its value as the churches and ministers trust 
and support it. 

PERHAPS ONE OF THE “ THIRTY.” 


a 


The town of Andover was founded 250 years 
ago, and its citizens, in view of its age and 
noble history, are planning to celebrate in a 
worthy way. So many of our readers have 
either studied at Andover or become inter- 
ested in the town through reading the litera- 
ture which has been created there that we 
have deemed it opportune to publish this 
week an illustrated article on the Andover of 
Today. Anticipating the town’s jubilee the 
Free Christian Church last Sunday observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. Those 
who participated did well to call attention to 
the fact that the church was organized as 4 
protest against human slavery. Its founders 
would not receive to its fellowship as mem- 
bers ‘‘ slaveholders or apologists for slavery 
nor any who manufactured, sold or used in- 
toxicating drinks.’’ No minister of Andover 
gave the founders of the church a word of 
sympathy. The council which recognized the 
church met in a private house and included 
three ministers, one from Haverhill, one from 
Boston and one from the West. In due time 
the logic of events and the ordering of God 
changed the feeble, despised congregation to 
a strong and honored church. The pastor of 
the Old South Church was present last week, 
ostensibly to inquire what had become of 4 
member of his own church who left it fifty 
years ago, but really to present a set of com- 
munion cups as a token of the love and fel- 
lowship of the Old South Church. Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, son of the only active member sur- 
viving, said that if he had any Christian life 
or was doing any Christian service it was be- 
cause he was nurtured in the Free Christian 
Church, and he alluded finely to the few 
people who gathered in its anti-slavery prayer 
meetings and actually ‘‘ prayed slavery out 
of existence.” 
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The Home 
LIGHT. 


BY GERTRUDE EDWARDS. 


He giveth his beloved light— 

A light so great, a light so bright, 

It flashed upon my inner sight 

And pierced the darkness of my night. 
I woke and saw myself at last 

So black with sin I shrank aghast. 





A light so warm, a light so strong, 

It melts the heart ice-bound so long, 

And now the warm blood courses through 
As if in one just born anew. 

Then tender, new emotions rise, 

And gentle tears unlock the eyes. 


A light so radiant and so clear 

I shuddered at the dangers near. 
I saw the way that I had trod 
Had only led me far from God. 
So dark and poisoned was the air, 
With here a pitfall, there a snare. 


A light so pure, a light so bright, 

I turned to flee in my affright, 

To welcome any hope in sight, 

So great the terrors of my night. 

A steep, straight path before me lay; 
Up this I climb and fall each day. 


But here one need not go astray, 

For there is light along this way ; 
Through strain of nerve and ache of limb, 
My will and conscience follow him. 
Sometimes my hand does in his stay. 

It is not dark! He leads the way! 





OERTAIN MISTAKES OF DEVOTION. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 








Let me explain that devotion to one’s 
dear ones, not devotion to one’s Father in 
heaven, is the theme of this bit of talk. In 
the latter case few of us make mistakes, 
since most of us, unhappily, fail of render- 
ing that perfect sacrifice of self to God in 
desire, in will and in act which is ‘‘our 
reasonable service.”’ Itis the greatest com- 
fort to me, and I am sure it is to you, dear 
friend for whom I am writing, that ‘he 
knoweth our frame. He remembereth that 
we are dust,’’ and that ‘like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.’’ 

But in our very love for our blessed home 
darlings we are apt to make vital mistakes. 
Said a sweet young mother the other day, 
‘*T allowed Gerald to stay at home from 
school this morning because he cried when 
it was time to go, and I thought of those 
dreadful car tracks he had to cross and fan- 
cied some accident might happen if I in- 
sisted on his going, and in that case I could 
never have forgiven myself.’ As the little 
fellow was perfectly well and quite able to 
go to school, and probably only suffering 
from one of those reactionary moods which 
come to children as well as to grown peo- 
ple, the mother made a mistake, An- 
other time he would resort to the same ar- 
gument with greater faith in its potency, 
and an opportunity for strengthening him 
in manly resistance to the temptation to in- 
ertia was gone forever. 

‘‘T did not sleep last night until Claude 
came home,’”’ confessed a sister, who had 
no special responsibility about the brother 
who had gone to attend a meeting in a re- 
mote part of the town. ‘Those good gov- 


ernment clubs are given to holding assem- 
blages in queer places,’’ she went on, ‘‘and 
I make it a point to keep awake till I hear 
Claude’s latch. key.’’ 
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‘*Do you speak to him then and let him 
know of your vigil?’’ was asked. 

‘Ono! It would trouble him if he were 
aware that I was losing my rest. He knows 
I need my night’s sleep. But I am given to 
worrying over those whom I love.’’ 

So are many dear women given to useless 
and fruitless worrying, which never yet did 
one particle of good, either to the person 
who does it or to the person in whose be- 
half it is done. We may work and we may 
pray for our beloved, but we may not worry 
about them if we have common sense and 
Christian principle to guide us in our daily 
conduct. The young man is not annealed 
against evil, nor armed against peri), nor 
brought home an instant earlier, because 
his sister tosses on an uneasy pillow on his 
account. Among the most unfortunate 
mistakes of devotion to one’s family is this 
chronic habit of worrying, to which some 
affectionate women are victims. 

Another equally to be regretted mistake 
of devotion is rooted in the love of moth- 
ers for daughters, a love, which, in some 
cases, shields the younger from every care 
and accepts every burden, till the elder 
breaks down beneath the strain and the load. 
One would expect the girls to be more clear- 
sighted than they sometimes are. One 
would think that they would see what is 
plain enough to other eyes, but custom is 
strong, and when mothers begin with their 
little ones and never Jearn when to drop, or 
how to drop, even an end of the heavy 
weight of care and work, the daughters 
grow up accepting self-denials and enjoy- 
ing ease without a single question till it is 
too late, and they waken to what they have 
done when there is no mother to comfort 
them. 

The mistakes of love are legion. Is there 
not room here for a little self-examination? 
Is not self-love occasionally dominant, 
when it seems that altruism is the only mo- 
tive? May not devotion be weak in its 
gratification of the impulse to immolation? 
Ought we not always and consistently to 
consider the best good of our dear ones? 
And, when all is said, shall we not for them, 
as for ourselves, gain the highest rewards 
by subordinating our whole lives, includ- 
ing all of theirs which blends with ours, to 
that highest love which lays its all at the 
foot of the cross. Of only that love may 
we safely say: 


Burn, burn, O love within my heart! 
Burn fiercely night and day, 

Till al/ the dross of earthly loves, 
Is burned, and burned away. 


EO  ——— 


The blessedness of a true home life for 
the individual and its power as a regener- 
ating force for society are probably never 
challenged by our readers. People who 
take a religious family journal are not 
among those who hold loose views on sub- 
jects of this character. But among some 
others there is a growing distaste for the 
wholesome restraints imposed by domestic 
relations. This dislike is painfully appar- 
ent in modern fiction, as pointed out by 
John Graham Brooks in a recent lecture 
before a woman’s club in New York city. 
One such author boldly affirms tbat ‘if only 
woman could get over affection she could 
master the world.’’ The instinetive dis- 
gust with motherhood is another false note 
in this new literature, which Mr. Brooks 
considers most pernicious in its influence. 
He calls attention to the vast distance, in 
point of sound moral teachings on these 
topics, between Dickens’s books, for in- 
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stance, and those of Hardy or Meredith. 
We Christian women, who are absorbed in 
distinctively religious work, probably have 
no idea how these baneful sentiments are 
corrupting the young men and women of 
the present day. But have we no responsi- 
bility in the matter? 


ONE SOUROE OF OUR DEFEOTS IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





England, far more than any other land, 
has been recognized as the fountain head of 
our educational system, but New England 
shaped and adapted English educational 
forms to the needs of the new world. Set- 
tled by scholarly men to a greater extent 
than any other section of America, it was 
only natural that the rest should look to 
this bleak, infertile region for guidance in 
schoo] matters. In general this was wise. 
Thoroughness, accuracy and lofty stand- 
ards have characterized New England schol- 
arship; but, as immigration has increased 
and the cities have become crowded with 
the natives of Western and Southern Eu- 
rope, the question has arisen, and very prop- 
erly, Does our old form of education, mod- 
eled from England by the New England 
schools, provide the best curriculum for 
our public school system? 

In considering this subject it should be 
remembered that an important element in 
New England training was home culture. 
The New England home, like the English 
home, was in itself an education. The 
boys there were taught to make themselves 
useful about the house and about the large 
or small farm which usually went with it. 
The girl who could not sew a straight, even 
seam at ten years of age, or knit well, was 
judged *‘ wanting.’’ She could cook credit- 
ably at fifteen or sixteen and understood 
fairly well the routine of thrifty house- 
keeping. This was independent of school 
training. It was well known that the 
hands of both boys and girls would be 
carefully trained at home. No account 
need be taken of those important members 
at school, 

The true New England mana and woman 
became insensibly the model for the entire 
country. They were, taken all in all, the 
best specimens of mankind yet produced 
by our civilization. What was more natural 
than that educators in the new States should 
say, ‘‘ We will study the school systems of 
New England and shape our own accord- 
ingly.’ They did not realize that they 
were to provide a system for a population 
which in large part knew nothing of that 
home training which centributed so heav- 
ily to the general culture of New England. 
Therefore, they industriously hammered 
into the youthful craniums of the great 
middle and western cities the arithmetic, 
geography and Latin of the old New Eng- 
land curriculum, 

These young people grew up. Most of 
them were obliged to leave school at an 
early age. Few could study after fifteen. 
They looked about for something to do, but 
they found themselves fitted for very few 
occupations. Most of those which they 
found they scorned. Then a great wail 
arose, indistinct at first, but gradually 
growing more and more emphatic. It was 
complained that these ‘‘educated young 
people’’ felt above ordinary drudgery, and 
yet were unequal to anything else, that, in 
short, the kind of education which they 
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had received had not been calculated to 
make them capable and self-sustaining citi- 
zens. 

A teacher was once visiting the family of 
one of her pupils, when the mother in a 
vague way began te find fault with the sort 
of schooling which her boy was getting. 
The teacher saw the teapot standing on the 
stove, and made it the basis of an argument 
to refute what she felt to be the unreason- 
able objections of the mother. 

‘‘ Now there’s tea,’’ she remarked. ‘Just 
think how nice it is for Tommy to be able 
to tell all about tea—where it comes from, 
what kind of people pick it, how it is pre- 
pared for the market, and all that!”’ 

‘0, mem!” groaned the mother, with a 
logic far deeper than she knew, ‘'I’d a dale 
rather he’d know how to airn a pound of 
it!” 

She struck a great truth. It is far more 
important, much as we may value learning, 
that a boy should know how to earn his 
own living than that he should be stuffed 
with facts, however interesting. In the 
thrifty and practical New England home 
such matters were sufficiently attended to. 
The boy and the girl had each their own 
manual tasks to do outside of school hours. 
These tasks taught them the priceless les- 
sons of regular industry. In the homes of 
our new immigrants and their immediate 
descendants no such training is given. In 
the cities there are none of the small chores 
to do which tamed and tutored the farm 
boys of New England. Our city gamins 
range the streets most of the time when 
they are not in school, learning habits of 
idleness which will render them totally un- 
fit to take up steady work when school is 
over. 

Hence if our republic is to prosper, the 
schools must supply the training which the 
home can no longer be depended upon to 
give. They must teach the girls something 
ef sewing and cooking along with their 
arithmetic and grammar. The boys must 
be drilled in the use of tools and in the 
practical requirements of business. This 
must be done because it is impossible, in 
one generation or in two, to engraft the 
New England home upon these newer sec- 
tions, If that could be done, and in every 
tenement and cabin in our great cities and 
on our ‘‘ teeming prairies’’ the typical New 
England home could be implanted, with its 

thrift, its self-respect, its piety, the old 
methods of education would answer well 
enough. Indeed, it would almost seem that 
the millennium had come. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Among the young year’s breathing hopes, 
When eager grasses wrap the earth, 
I see on greening orchard slopes 
The blossoms trembling into birth. 
They open wide their rosy palms 
To feel the hesitating rain, 
Or beg a longed-for golden alms 
From skies that deep in clouds have lain. 





They mingle with the bluebird’s songs, 
And with the warm wind’s reverie; 

To sward and stream their snow belongs, 
To neighboring pines in flocks they flee. 

O doubly crowned, with breathing hopes 
The branches bending down to earth, 

That feel on greening orchard slopes 
Their blossoms trembling into birth. 

—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
Pe | 


Things done simply from a sense of duty 
are seldom done well. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY JEANNETTE A. GRANT. 





He taught the people of the United States, in the 
simplicity of common understanding, the prineiples 
of the Constitution and government of the country, 
and he wrought for them, in a style of matchless 
strength and beauty, the literature of statesman- 
ship.—John D. Long. 

New Hampshire treasures the birthplace 
of Daniel Webster and Massachusetts guards 
his sacred dust. Within sight of the gran- 
ite hills he passed his youth as a farmer’s 
son, on his noble estate at Marshfield he 
found the leisure of his later years and 
passed away from life within sound of the 
Atlantic surf beating upon the shore of his 
adopted State. 

Though by natural ties so closely related 
to New England and so early and truly the 
expounder of New England’s peculiar views, 
Webster spent himself not for any one sec- 
tion of his country, but for that country as 
a grand and united whole. During his 
boyhood the Constitution was adopted, 
not without much opposition and debate. 

















WEBSTER AT THE AGE OF 22.* 


From the day when the little, dark-eyed 
lad gave all his money for a cotton hand- 
kerchief with the Constitution of the United 
States printed upon it, Daniel Webster was 
preparing himself for his mission to his 
countrymen. Poorly enough were the 
grand articles of the new Constitution un- 
derstood by the dwellers in the vast terri- 
tory it sought to bind together. His father, 
Ebenezer Webster, a man whom his neigh- 
bors delighted to honor, was a firm Feder- 
alist. To listen to the arguments of sucha 
patriot was good schooling for the future 
statesman, who profited well by all his 
early advantages. 

How deeply the spirit of our national 
government had sunk into the soul of Web- 
ster was shown in various orations of his 
young manhood, but most magnificently on 
that January day in 1830, when the Senate 
was thrilled by his memorable Reply to 
Hayne. Hayne was the South Carolina 
senator who had made a wholly uncalled- 
for attack upon New England, Massachu- 
setts and even upon Mr. Webster himself. 
He had then set forth the doctrine of nulli- 





* Reproduced here by the kind permission of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. Engraved by J. A.J. 
Wileox for use as vignette on title-page of Remi- 
niscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster by 
Peter Harvey. Copied from a miniature of Web- 
ster painted when he was a law student. 
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fication and the right of any State to reject 
the Constitution. 

The scene in the Senate on the following 
day has often been described, yet every new 
reading of the description but makes us 
regret that such orators as Webster belong 
to the past and we may never look upon 
their like. Lovers of New England and 
Mr. Webster, adherents to the Constitution, 
sat in silent dejection, fearing that even 
their great champion might fail them, while 
Hayne’s admirers awaited exultantly} the 
victory they felt sure must follow his elo- 
quence. The greatest agitation filled all 
hearts, but the man upon whom so much 
depended was the calmest of them all. 
Then, with an equanimity which was no 
less an inspiration than the sweeping tide 
of argument that followed, Mr. Webster 
rose and, with a few marvelously chosen 
words, stilled the tempest that threatened 
to overthrow the dignity of the occasion. 
When the secretary had finished reading 
the resolution which Mr. Webster had called 
for, every listener realized who was master 
of the situation and, when that magnificent 
oration was ended, the Constitution of the 
United States was vindicated forever. 

Yet amid all the applause that was show- 
ered upon him the loving heart of the man 
Webster had one regret: ** How 1 wish my 
brother Ezekiel had lived till after this speech, 
that I might know if he would have been grat- 
ified”? were the words that showed how 
much more to him was the loving apprecia- 
tion of his own than anything that fame 
could bring. Death was always busy in the 
circle dear to him and the star of the states- 
man was often obscured by the sorrow of 
the private citizen. 

Ten years before the great speech in the 
Senate, which made Webster second to no 
orator of ancient or modern times, he had 
become the idol of New England through 
his oration delivered at Plymouth on Fore- 
fathers’ Day, 1820. His masterly compre- 
hension of the two centuries of Pilgrim his- 
tory that were past, touched his hearers no 
less than the brilliant prophecy concerning 
the future—a prophecy which, though more 
than realized, at the time seemed hardly 
possible. On June 17, 1825, the corner 
stone of Bunker Hill monument was laid in 
the presence of a grand concourse of people, 
among them the great Lafayette and forty 
survivors of the famous battle. Mr. Web- 
ster was the orator and well he knew how 
to use such an opportunity. Edward Ev- 
erett said of his address, ‘‘ Happy the ears 
that heard that heart-stirring strain!’’ 

It was supposed by some people that Mr. 
Webster did not study his speeches before- 
hand because he seldom wrote more than 
the most meager notes or outlines. Yetin 
the words used to address the veterans pres- 
ent at his Bunker Hill oration is seen a con- 
tradiction of this theory, for it is related 
that while quietly fishing in Marshpee Brook 
he landed one after another two fine trout. 
As he placed them in his basket he ad- 
dressed them as follows: ‘‘ Venerable men! 
You have come down to us from a for- 
mer generation. Heaven has bounteously 
lengthened out your lives that you might 
behold this joyous day.”’ At another time 
while fishing in salt water he caught a large 
cod, to which he addressed this greeting: 
‘*Welcome! All hail! And thrice welcome, 
citizen of two hemispheres!’’ The next 
day showed the words to have been a part 
of the rehearsal of his speech of welcome to 
Lafayette. 
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Although fond of fishing, which with him 
was more a meditative pastime than a de- 
sire for prey, Mr. Webster never wantonly 
cut short the life of any creature or per- 
mitted others to do so upon his premises. 
The story of his first plea, when at the age 
of twelve he prevailed upon his father to let 
the little woodchuck go free from the trap 
in which he had been caught, ought to be 
read by every boy and girl. 

On Sunday, Oct. 24, 1852, came the end 
of Daniel Webster’s earthly career. He 
was then almost seventy-one years old. 
Strangely interesting is the story of these 
last days at Marshfield, pathetic in many 
ways and yet triumphant, for the faith that 
sustained the noble mind in its contempla- 
tion of the coming mystery. The flame of 
life, as he had wished, burned clearly to the 
end. His last words were proof that his 
mind was still alert, ‘‘ Z still live!” 

Those who knew him best loved Daniel 
Webster best—his family, his neighbors, 
his friends. ‘* How lonesome the world 
seems!’’ said one of his neighbors as the 
grave closed over all that was mortal of the 
great man who had been so kind and true 
to those about him. 





THE LARK’S NEST. 

{This lovely prose idyl appeared some years ago in 
the annual report of a benevolent society written 
by the wife of the late C. H. Spurgeon of London, 
and is worthy of a wider circulation.] 

I must tell you what happened the other 
day and how beautifully a sweet singer’s 
confidence was rewarded when fearlessly 
leaving her earthly treasures in our Father’s 
keeping [Matt. 6: 26] she mounted upward 
to pay her full debt of daily orisons at 
heaven’s gate. We were making a tour of 
the garden and pastures, admiring the 
beauty of the young year’s fresh life, noting 
with tender interest all the charming de- 
tails of newly awakened responsibility in 
every living thing, marking the sweet, im- 
patient growth of leaves still rumpled and 
creased from their recent unfoldings and 
rejoicing in the whispered promise of gol- 
den days to come, which trembled in every 
scented breath of the perfumed air. 

Down in the Dale field we came across a 
skylark’s nest built in the long grass, a 
lovely little soft-lined cup of coziness, with 
three pretty brown eggs in it. The sweet 
songstress had flown up at the approach of 
human footsteps and thus revealed the se- 
cret place of her wee home to inquisitive 
but kindly eyes. We looked with profound 
admiration on her happy work and then 
quietly retraced our steps, having loving 
sympathy for the poor little fluttering 
heart which might, perchance, fear the de- 
spoiling of its treasures. A day or two 
afterwards the visit was repeated, but im- 
agine our consternation when, on opening 
the gate of the field, we saw that the cows 
had been let into that pasture! How would 
the great, clumsy, sweet-breathed creatures 
treat the little home in the grass? Would it 
not be crushed and trampled by their un- 
heeding feet? 

When we reached the spot our surprise 
and delight were great to find the home in- 
tact and the wee birds safely hatched, for 
though the cows had munched the grass 
close down to the ground all round the nest 
not a hoof had touched the little inmates. 
So there they were, three cunning mites 
with stubby bodies and big, downy heads, 
cowering close together in instinctive fear 
of the human presence which overshadowed 
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them. The cows grazed quietly by and 
overhead the pretty mother trilled forth her 
delicious carol in the morning sunshine, 
pouring out her heart’s gratitude and glad- 
ness in libations of song. And there, till 
the little birds were feathered and flown, 
the cows were every day pastured, yet 
never a hurt came to the wee nest in the 
grass. 

Who watched over the mother in her 
peril as she sat and guarded the nestlings 
in their hourly danger, when the slight pro- 
tection of her tender body was removed? 
Who shielded the tiny birds from the tread 
of the great beasts’ feet? Did Daphne know 
that the nursery on the ground floor must 
be cared for and respected? Or did Straw- 
berry’s mother instinct tell her that little 
living hearts beat as truly in that wool- 
lined cup as in the sweet hay crib where 
her own darling was lying? I cannot tell; 
the matter is too deep for me, but the lark 
knew all about it, and it may be that, could 
our ears have been opened to understand 
the language of her hymn of praise as she 
rose higher and higher in the calm blue 
sky, we might have caught here and there 
among the joyous notes some such words 
as these: 


Not one, 
Not one of them 
Is forgotten 
In the sight of God. 


Not one, 
Not one of them 

Shall fall to the ground 
Without your Father. 

Fear ye not, therefore ; 
Are not ye 

Of much more value 
Than they? 

Did she not do well thus to sing and 
trust? O, sighing and doubting one, cast 
away your fears and follow her fair exam- 
ple! You shall not only joyfully leave your 
earthly cares with your Heavenly Father, 
but you shall get nearer to God’s throne 


than you have ever been before. 


ee Pees 


OHUROH-GOING AGAIN, 


In your good paper of April 16 the mother 
who wants church-going made less irksome to 
her little people appeals to my interest. I 
have been so often helped by other mothers’ 
ways that I wonder if mine would help her. 
Our two children are in no way remarkable 
unless it be for special activity. About their 
second birthday they seemed to understand 
enough to be kept fairly still in church as to 
tongue, but their bodies were allowed some 
quiet wiggling. Until the habit was estab- 
lished church-going was kept as the reward of 
good behavior during the week. In church 
the child was made as comfortable as possi- 
ble, hat removed and in winter coat. Until 
the age of four, perhaps, a small, pretty pil- 
low—the church and Sunday pillow—was kept 
in the pew for the little head upon the moth- 
er’s knee, and the child was encouraged to 
lie down after the singing of the first hymn 
and go to sleep, being roused for the last 
hymn. Stillness was encouraged out of re- 
spect, first, for God’s house, and second for 
the rights of other people who wanted to hear 
God’s word undisturbed. There has never 
been “a scene,” though occasional need of a 
few strenuous words. Had there been a good 
grandma in the home to keep the babies they 
might have been left at home longer, necessi- 
tating a later “ breaking in.” As it is our 
little people at seven and five expect to go to 
church and stay through Sunday school, ex- 
cept in case of sickness, as naturally as the 
grown-ups do. M. O. W. 

-_ —_- _——~ 


A man too busy to take care of his health is 
like a mechanic too busy to take care of his 
tools. 
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What Christ’s prayer was all true prayers 
must be. You must pray with the great 
prayer in sight. 





It is impossible to rush into God’s pres- 
ence, catch up anything we fancy, and run 
off with it. To attempt this will end in 
mere delusion and disappointment. Nature 
will not unveil her rarest beauty to the 
chance tourist. Pictures which are the re- 
sult of a life of work do not disclose their 
secret loveliness to the saunterer down a 
gallery. No character can be read at a 
glance. And God’s best cannot be ours 
apart from patient waiting in his holy pres- 
ence. The superficial may be put off with 
a parable, a pretty story, but it is not given 
to such to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven.—F, B. Meyer. 





‘* Not as I will”; the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 

‘Not as I will’’; the darkness feels 

More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 

All unrest and all loneliness. 

** Not as I will,’’ because the One 

Who loved us first and best has gone 

Before us on the road, and still 

For us must all his love fulfill, 


“Not as we will.”’ 
—I1, I, 





Some who have been taught from above 
to desire greatly the manifestations of God, 
and who wrestle earnestly, perhaps passion- 
ately, in prayer that their Lord would be 
pleased to draw nigh to them and give them 
visions of his excellence, would find it to 
their inexpressible advantage to cease from 
the pursuit of extraordinary manifestations, 
and by faith and purity of heart school 
themselves into the ability to discern a 
present God, and to abide in blissful inter- 
course with him in whom they live and 
move and have their being. Let them un- 
derstand that what they need is not the 
accomplishment of some change out of 
themselves—the bringing near of something 
that is afar—but a purging of their mental 
vision, the removal of a film that yet too 
much beclouds the eye of their soul,— 
George Bowen. 





The Lord does oftentimes lead a soul 
apart, sets it in the solitude of a sick cham- 
ber, or in loneliness of spirit, or takes away 
from it earthly companions and friends 
when he would speak with it or heal it.— 
Trench. 





Almigbty God, according to our need 
and pain, our fop and sorrow, our oppores 
tunity, our conflict, our triumpb, com- 
mand tby blessing to rest upon us, for 
witbout that blessing there can be no 
beauty, no strengtb, no duration of glad= 
ness. Wisit our sick ones. Upon tbe 
whbole world let thy smile rest; upon all 
mankind let some token for good abide; 
make all tbp ministers strong in trutb, 
tender in grace and love, ticb in buman 
sypmpatby; stir thy cburcbes as witb 
Pentecostal blessing and inspiration; 
and upon all efforts made for the dis= 
persion of darkness and the displace= 
ment of ignorance let thy blessing come 
down like a plentiful rain. Pardon our 
sin; wasb us in the founiain whbicb tbou 
bast opened for sin and for uncleanness. 
Amen, 
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Mothers in Council. 


A KINDERGARTEN FOR MOTHERS. 
VI. 

Our mother helper gave as her last lecture 
a summary of all she had tried to bring before 
us in her previous talks. She placed great 
stress upon the thought that every man, 
woman and child in all the world has his 
place and his work. We see so often in fami- 
lies “ fifth wheels,” unhappy, not helpful, 
sometimes selfish. In every case the individ- 
ual has not been led to make connection with 
his fellow-beings all along from childhood to 
manhood. Many young women, living, so 
far as they know, truly unselfish lives, crav- 
ing usefulness without knowing how to find 
it, are suffering from never having been 
taught that they are creative beings, that they 
can connect themselves with every one, every- 
where, for mutual happiness. 

We all love progress and this love in us 
makes progress. Each parent hopes better 
for his child than he has done for himself. 
The need of each child must be an exquisite 
study. We must see our own children as 
others see them, and other people’s children 
as their parents see them, in order to accom- 
plish the best results. We should live each 
truth which our minds have absorbed and 
re-enforce ourselves inevery direction. Many 
a mother and teacher grows weary in teach- 
ing the common, everyday virtues of humility, 
generosity, loyalty and so on, with no refresh- 
ment for herself. We should seek re-enforce- 
ments on every side in illustrations of noble 
living of everyday lives. 

A Bright Mother: ‘“ What sort of stories 
should one tell young children, fairy tales or 
true stories? ”’ 

The Mother Helper: ‘* Not too many fairy 
tales—now and then one. But tell everyday 
happenings; for instance, describe the do- 
mestic life of a hen, her joys and cares, her 
delight in her children, her anxiety to keep 
them warm,and so on. We do not make 
enough of everyday phenomena. Tell the 
children of the little new baby that is coming 
in the sky that night, and set them to looking 
eagerly for the baby moon, and have them 
watch her growth night after night.” 

A Mother: ‘‘ What can one do to help achild 
to overcome a fear of the dark?” 

The Mother Helper; ‘If itis caused by some 
fright that the child has suffered, or is hered- 
itary, try to make the dark delightful by be- 
ing with the child yourself in a darkened 
room, singing or telling stories and imagining 
lovely things that are to be seen with the eyes 
closed. If it is moral cowardice, help the 
child to grow accustomed to it a little at a 
time, knowipvg that you are near, and explain 
to him the beauty of the darkness, the rest for 
the eyes, and give him only pleasant things 
to think of it.”’ 

A Grandma: “ Sometimes I hear children 
say on rainy days: ‘O,I hatetherain.’ What 
shall I say?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘* Tell them the clouds 
have their work to do as well as the sun. 
Give many instances of the delight that rain 
brings, making them glad for others’ happi- 
ness, rather than urging them to be pleasant 
in spite of the rain.’ 

A Thoughtful Mother: “Should a child be 
allowed to pray for things he wants for him- 
self?”’ 

The Mother Helper: “ I think children should 
be taught to use as few words as possible in 
their prayers and that a tendency to self-love 
should not be encouraged by asking for per- 
sonal gifts. If a child is impressed by some- 
thing that has happened during the day he 
can be led naturally to express gratitude for 
that rather than to have his prayer one of 
petitions only.” 

A Mother: “I know of a child who prayed 
all one winter for a kitty and, when none 
came, expressed reluctance at saying his 
prayers at all,” 





The Mother Helper: *‘ And the mother knew 
of the child’s petition all the time?” 

The Mother: ‘‘ Yes.” 

The Mother Helper: *‘I think in such a case, 
where the petition was such an eager one and 
could be so naturally answered, that the 
mother was wrong, and that she should say 
to her child that she was wrong, that God 
had put it in her heart to give him a kitty and 
that she had not done it. The case was a 
serious one.” 

Another Mother: ‘* But suppose the whole 
family of children have been praying for a 
new baby, or something which is impossible 
to give?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘ A child accepts hap- 
pily the truth that God cannot always give us 
just what we ask for—he gives what is best.”’ 

An Experienced Mother: ‘‘Should one com- 
pel a small child to go to church?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘O no. Have church 
with him at home until he wants to go to 
God’s house.” 

The Mother : ‘* What should he do while the 
rest of the family are at church—should there 
be any punishment?” 

The Mother Helper: I think he should be al- 
lowed to play quietly, to draw and so forth.” 

A Mother: * Would you encourage a child’s 
sleeping in church?”’ 

The Mother Helper : *‘ I should not encourage 
it. But after the hymns and the reading of 
the Bible, if there was an inclination on the 
part of the child, I should make it comfort- 
able for him and be glad that he was so happy. 
I have sometimes taken a single picture, of 
the ‘ mother-play’ series to church and have 
given it to a young child when the restless 
time was coming on. If the child grows too 
restless, say, quietly, ‘We will go for a little 
walk,’ not making it a consequence, a pun 
ishment, but just a sympathetic understand- 
ing, and ask him next time to try a little 
harder. It is too dangerous a thing to make 
a child dislike church services. They should 
be privileges to him.’’ 

Mrs. H. W. Boynton. 


A FALSE MODESTY. 

I believe that married women in general 
and mothers in particular are unanimous in 
maintaining that a girl shall be led blindfold 
through life. She is guarded, shielded, re- 
stricted and taught to suppress as unmaid- 
enly theinnocent and natural questions which 
must arise in her mind. Even the text-book 
upon physiology which is studied is incom- 
plete, misleading and utterly unscientific. If 
her curiosity is excited by this system of 
avoidance she may perhaps gain information 
indirectly, but itis a half-knowledge which is 
worse than ignorance, and she must still feign 
innocence before her mother. If tempted, 
her resistance is due merely to timidity and 
the strong instinct of maidenhood. If she 
falls no one ventures to blame those who 
have kept her ignorant and helpless. On the 
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other hand, if she marries she enters upon her 
new life with no conception of the duties and 
responsibilities before her and but scant prep- 
aration for them. 

Is there not too much false modesty among 
us? However tenderly girls may be reared, 
is it not cruel kindness to keep them in igno- 
rance of facts which are regarded as unnat- 
ural and improper only because they are 
treated as mysteries? Certainly a more nat- 
ural system of education would tend to de- 
velop womanliness in girls and would save 
them from much unrest and many mistakes, 

A frank, scientific treatment of the subject 
is equally essential in the training of boys. 
Parents should be ashamed to leave their 
children of either sex to receive from others 
knowledge which it is their duty and privi- 
lege to impart. Rightly given, such knowl- 
edge must tend to purity of thought and 
action and a deep sense of personal responsi- 
bility. M. L. B. 

ca Sopa ea 

‘* Mother,” said a little girl, “ what does 
trans-Atlantic mean?” 

**O, across the Atlantic, of course. 
bother me.” 

** Does ‘ trans’ always mean ‘across’? ” 

‘*T suppose it does. Nowif you don’t stop 
bothering me you shall go to bed.”’ 

“Then does ‘transparent’ mean ‘a cross 
parent’?”’ 

Ten minutes later she was resting on her 
little couch. 


Don’t 


pe ee Sa 

No one is useless in this world who lightens 
the burden of it for any one else.—Charles 
Dickens. 
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Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, “mite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST. COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AYOID IMITATIONS: 
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The Conversation Corner. 


ILL the Foreman please 
hang out our Corner sign? 
There are several letters on 
hand of an inquisitive sort. 


Mont Vernon, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We have 
seen some birds this winter 
about as large as robins. The 
males are a very brilliant car- 
dinal on the body, with a 
black mark on the head. The 
females are of a grayish color, 
. with brown on the head. My 
brother saw twenty-five this 
morning. Perhapssome ofthe 
* Cornerers can tell what they 

are, ALIcE 8. 


Two minutes after I had opened this let- 
ter I read it to a gentleman interested in all 
such matters and he said: *‘ [tis the grosbeak 
—our pine tree has been full of them for a 
week,’”’ Then I turned the ? over to a Cor- 
ner girl with similar result: 


W 


The birds are probably pine grosbeaks. 
They belong to the same family as the spar- 
rows and the finches. The birds vary more or 
less in brightness, and the females have dul! 
reddish brown on the head andrump. They 
have been seen about here all winter, and I 
remember seeing them around the evergreen 
tree at home one winter vacation. 


The bird is really an Arctic bird when at 
home, but sometimes in severe winters mi- 
grates South, like other folks. Perhaps 
Alice’s home on the ‘‘ Mont”’ is a cold place 
and so attracts them! There is an inter- 
esting discussion in Nuttall’s Ornithology 
whether the bird is a resident in Northern 
New England, or only an immigrant. 


KILLINGLY, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Will you kindly give the 
title of one ortwo more books which will best 
aid in studying the birds of Southern New 
England ? D. F.C. 


One is mentioned above. Itcovers ‘‘ East- 
ern North America,’’ is very pleasantly 
written and entirely trustworthy. (Little 
& Brown; 2 vols. in one. $5.00.) New 
England Bird Life, by Stearns and Coues 
(Lee & Shepard, 2 vols. $5.00), has a fine 
reputation as a text-book for the New Eng- 
land States, I see that it considers the gros- 
beak a resident of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 

Since writing the above a circular comes 
to me, noting the special reduction in price 
of ‘The Birds of North America,’’ with 
colored pictures of 800 birds, said by ex- 
perts to be ‘‘ the finest book on American 
birds issued since Audubon’s.’”’ I have not 
seen it, but bird students may wish to loek 
it up. (Natural Science Association of 
America, N. Y.; price, $40; reduced, $20.) 


FALL River, Mass, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I inclose meney for the 
Corner Scrap-book. Why not start an ex- 
change among Cornerers for all kinds of 
cabinet specimens, similar to your stamp ex- 
change? Nearly all children are deeply in- 
terested in such collections and their educa- 
tional influence is very great in gaining a 
knowledge of things and places. My two 
boys, Ernest and Ralph, and myself spent a 
holiday last summer at the abandoned coal 
mines in Portsmouth, R.I., and we obtained 
& good load of rock containing fossil leaf- 
prints, one of which we send to the Corner 
Cabinet. Among their specimens they have 
many different kinds of nuts. It is not the 
mercantile value of what is gathered which 
gives such collections their worth but the in- 
terest aroused in getting them. Not the least 
of the benefits derived from such an exchange 
would be the friendships formed between the 
Cornerers making the exchanges as well as a 
deeper interest in the place from which they 
came, L. 


I think that ? can be answered favorably. 
I have had in mind for a long time some 





plan for arranging exchanges between our 
members of other things besides stamps. 
But the cost of printing the leaflets is con- 
siderable and new names cannot be added 
without issuing a new edition, saying noth- 
ing of the immense correspondence involved. 
Instead of such a list, the proposition now 
is to print occasionally the names and ad- 
dresses of those who would like to corre- 
spond with each other on the matter of ob- 
taining or exchanging collections. If any 
of you wish to try that method, send your 
names and full address (omitting street or 
post office box, unless necessary for deliv- 
ery), with the particular class of articles 
you are specially interested in, for instance: 
Minerals, Fossils, Coins, Woods, Shells, Flow- 
ers. Suggestions as to correspondence and 
exchanges can be made later. 
WoRCESTER, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I thought that I would 
write you a short letter in order to answer 
your question in the Corner Scrap-book [Feb. 
10] about the State that was admitted after 
Tennessee. It was Ohio, my mother’s native 
State, admitted in 1802. The next one ad- 
mitted was Louisiana, in 1812, during the 
second war with England. This year I thought 
that I would make a change from stamps to 
coins. I go to the High School, belonging to 
the class of ’99, within one year of the ** goose- 
egg class.” I have one hundred different 
coins, foreign and United States. I have also 
a collection of minerals, antiquities and a lit- 
tle of everything. My brother and I have 
$350 of Confederate money. Ernest W. 
He is another candidate for the ‘‘ collec- 
tions’’ list. I would suggest to Cornerers 
not to take too many kinds of things, but 
rather one or two, and attend to them care- 
fully and thoroughly. Preference should 
be given also, I think, to ordinary things 
over things which are simply curious or ex- 
traordinary. We need to learn about com- 
mon, everyday life, not what is odd and 
unnatural. What does Ernest mean by the 
** goose egg class’’? 1900? Will that be the 
first class of the twentieth century ? 
LEXINGTON, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Isend you my picture— 
how do you like it? I have mere regulat- 
ing clocks for a while, though I have now a 
lace where I can buy cast-off clocks by the 
arrel for a few cents. I pick out the wheels 
and wires, and make very nice things of them 
that I think would please you to see. That 
cathode ray is in my mind now—I can’t keep 
it out. Won’t it be wonderful when we can 
see the inside of things without spending so 
much time guessing about them? Good-by. 
RALPH 
It does not need any ‘‘ cathode ray’’ to 
show what isin that boy’s mind! His col- 
lection will be mechanical and scientific. 
Thanks for the photograph. This reminds 
me that I have recently received a photo- 
graph of another Ralph, one of the earliest 
of our correspondents. How the Ralphs do 
accumulate! Here are two—Fall River and 
Lexington—in this Corner, the one just re- 
ferred to is three, and a few weeks ago I 
had a call atthe Congregational House from 
two fine boys of the same name. Soon af- 
ter I happened to hear of two other Ralphs 
who were building companion boats for 
river use this summer. Two daysago while 
in the cars I noticed a sharp eyed boy near 
me looking out of the window, and soon he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ There is Ralph in his canoe!” 
I looked and saw a boy paddling a little 
boat in a narrow river, which wound around 
among the bushes. If there are any more 
ingenious, ingenuous, inquisitive, intelli- 
gent Ralphs among our number let them 


report themselves! nx V 
a le 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


When Was Dr. Franklin Born? A Vermont 
reader commends the plan of telling anew the 
story of patriotic Americans, especially Miss 
Grant’s sketch of Franklin in The Congrega- 
tionalist of April 23, which began the series. 
But he wishes to correct the date of his birth 
as there given in “Old Style,” Jan. 6, 1706, 
saying that it should be Jan. 17, the “‘ New 
Style” equivalent. This accords with com- 
mon usage, as, for instance, we celebrate Dec. 
21 as Forefathers’ Day, although the actual 
landing in 1620 was on Dec. 11. This brings 
up the question: 


What Are Old Style and New Style? It may 
be well to preserve the answer in our scrap- 
books, as the question is often asked, and the 
exact answer often forgotten. The primitive 
and natural calendar was by months—that is, 
moonths—the time from one new moon to an- 
other. But as twelve moons did not quite 
equal one revolution of the earth around the 
sun, an extra month was occasionally put in 
to make the lunar and solar years agree. 
Julius Cesar, B.C. 45, arranged for twelve 
months in every year by having some of them 
contain thirty days, some thirty-one, and Feb- 
ruary twenty-eight. Add all those days to- 
gether and you will see that you have 365. 
As the solar year was really about 3654, days 
in length, he decreed that to every fourth 
year there should be another day added, plac- 
ing it at the end of February, the shortest 
month, giving us Feb. 29 in leap, or bissextile, 
years. But the Julian calendar was not ab- 
solutely perfect. That ‘‘ about” made a fuss, 
as inaccuracies, however slight, usually do in 
time. The true year was not quite 365} days, 
but 365d.5h.48 m,. 468. After sixteen hun- 
dred years had passed away those few sec- 
onds became ten days! 


The Gregorian Calendar. Pope Gregory XIII. 
in 1582 devised a wise plan to correct the 
error, by arranging that the last year of each 
century should not be a leap year, excepting 
the year ending every fourth century, i.e., if 
it can be divided by 400 without remainder 
it is a leap year, otherwise not. Thus, 1700, 
1800 and 1900 are not leap years, but 2000 will 
be one, as surviving Cornerers at that time 
will note. The plan was not adopted in 
Protestant England for nearly two hundred 
years. 


The New Style in England was adopted in 
1752, when the discrepancy had amounted to 
eleven days, and that time was simply 
dropped from the calendar, Sept. 3 of that 
year being reckoned as Sept. 14. But it took 
a long time te drop the old dates, or, rather, to 
turn them into the corresponding dates of the 
new calendar, and our Vermont critic thinks 
we have not quite accomplished it yet! Note 
that the eleven days were to be added in case 
of dates of that period, i. e., 1752, but that in 
adjusting dates of previous centuries a less 
number is necessary, as the discrepancy had 
not then become so large. Forgetfulness of 
that fact caused for many years the curious 
mistake of celebrating Dec. 22d instead of the 
2ist for Forefathers’ Day. <A date in 1492 
would need the addition of only nine days. 


The New Year. One more important change 
was made in 1752. Before that time the civil 
year had begun March 25 (the day of the 
* Annunciation’ in the Church), but from 
1752 on Jan. 1. That explains the frequent 
occurrence in old records of two dates, as 
Feb. 22, 1732-3, or, 1732/3. That is only be- 
tween Jan. 1 and March 25. The true date, to 
correspond with our calendar, should always 
be the last figure. A remembrance of this will 
straighten out many errors which have been 
made in copying old church or town records, 


LAN. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR May 24. Luke 20: 9-19. 
JESUS TEAOHING IN THE TEMPLE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





These final teachings of Christ laid bare be- 
fore the people the character of their priests 
and leaders and their own place in the moral 
life of their nation. Our study of this lesson 
should show its truths in their setting as he 
uttered them and then take them out and re- 
set them with present surroundings, so as to 
bring Christ as Saviour and Judge into per- 
sonal contact with ourselves. He taught by 
this parable. 

1. God’s ownership of his people. The Jew- 
ish nation was his planting, not theirs. By 
their location, laws and customs, divinely 
directed, he hedged them about and sepa- 
rated them from other nations. He put into 
the hands of their leaders political power and 
a yet higher authority over the consciences of 
the people. He placed in their keeping his 
most precious promise for the world. He 
made them know, by their history, their or- 
ganization, their sacred writings and their 
daily duties, that they were a peculiar people 
unto himself. 

But our privileges are far greater than theirs, 
our relations with God far more personal and 
precious. With a far clearer revelation, a 
liberty of approach to God which the Jews 
never knew, an ownership sealed by the 
sacrifice of his Son, with the presence of the 
Holy Spirit and the assured hope of the res- 
urrection, no one who studies this parable can 
be ignorant of God’s ownership of him and 
rigbt to his filial obedience. It must be the 
conviction of every reader of these words of 
Christ: ‘‘God wants me and has supreme 
right tome. In his plan he has a use for me 
and created me for that use. By trustful 
obedience I can surely accomplish my part in 
his plan and be an heir of immortal life, a 
child of God forever.’’ 

2. God's patience with his people. They had 
hardly begun to realize their mission before 
they began to be discontented with it. When 
the promised land was spread before them 
they had not courage to enter it. God sent 
prophets, one after another, to teach them, 
but they first refused their instructions, re- 
sented their messages with increasing hostil- 
ity, stoned them and then took to killing 
them. What a revelation of divine patience 
is Jewish history: Elijah pursued and threat- 
ened, Micaiah scourged and imprisoned, Isaiah 
sawn asunder, Jeremiah thrown into a dun- 
geon, Zechariah stoned to death, unnamed 
prophets insulted, tortured, slain. The Jews 
defied God’s claim, usurped his authority, 
drove out his messengers. Their consciences 
condemned them. The judgment of history 
condemns them. No other utterance has so 
much pathos in it with this dark background 
as the oft-repeated explanation of the divine 
forbearance, ‘‘ Because the Lord loved you.” 
Yet every one who now rejects God’s mercy 
by refusing Christ as his Saviour is worse 
than the unrepentant Jews, for he has seen a 
manifestation of the love of God greater than 
they ever dreamed of. He has chosen his 
own will instead of obedience to the Son of 
God, who has died and risen from the dead to 
deliver him from sin. That men have liberty 
so to treat God is his highest recognition of 
man’s worth. Not even angels in heaven 
have ever had opportunity to refuse his prof- 
fered grace. 

3. The increasing peril of repeated rejection 
of God’s mercy. There was a steady progress 
in the wickedness of the people in the para- 
ble corresponding to the steadily increasing 
motive urged on them to deal honestly with 
the owner of the vineyard. The parable was 
history up to the point where they said, “‘ This 
is the heir; let us kill him that the inheri- 
tance may be ours.’”’ The hearers of Jesus 
knew this. They were then at that point. 

But the awful significance of that fact is in- 
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tensified when we remember that their steps 
are repeated in many lives of which we know, 
of men, pressed by the sins of a lifetime, 
thrusting away in bitterness the helping hand 
of Christ extended to them and falling into 
the darkness. It is like human nature to do 
just this. Any one may finally reject the 
supreme offer of salvation whose privileges 
for salvation have been wonderful and con- 
stant. We who teach are exposed to such 
peril. Many whom we teach are in great 
and increasing danger, actual, awful, of inter- 
est overtopping all things, though we but 
vaguely realize it. 

4. The limit of God’s patience. It is the 
limit of his power. God is omnipotent, but, 
having given himself, he can give no more. 
Those who reject Christ have rejected the 
best that God has to offer. ‘‘ There remain- 
eth no more a sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
fearful expectation of judgment.” The divine 
purpose from the beginning was declared to 
be to manifest God through his Son incar- 
nated in human life. In this lesson Jesus 
emphasized that purpose by repeating the 
words of an ancient Psalm. He was the cor- 
ner stone of the kingdom of God on which 
the completeness of the structure depended. 
He was and is its everlasting King, foretold, 
manifested, proclaimed, glorified. The Jew- 
ish leaders who resisted him set themselves 
against the truth without which the nation 
cannot live. That stone was immovable; by 
throwing themselves against it they could 
only break their own power. 

Yet that stone was not merely passive, it 
was active and aggressive. When it assumed 
the offensive it ground its enemies to dust. 
The complete obliteration of the Jewish na- 
tion and the awful destruction of its capital 
are the comment of history on this utterance 
of Christ. In that history is written thedoom 
of the church which casts out Christ and of the 
soul which rejects him. 

Jesus Christ presents himself to every man 
as the truth, invincible and eternal. Men 
have hurled themselves against him, declaring 
that they would destroy him and his teach- 
ings, but he is more prominently before men’s 
minds and his authority is more extensively 
acknowledged today than ever before. Where 
are the kings, philosophers and statesmen 
who have attacked him? Their power is 
broken. If they are remembered it is only to 
illustrate their failure. But those who have 
opposed him have not only failed to stop the 
progress of his kingdom, they have put them- 
selves in the way of its owner’s march, so 
that not to stop it was to be crushed by it. 
Christ himself utters vengeance on those who 
persistently resist his appeal. His language 
implies that he will utterly destroy those who 
finally reject them. 

The alternative, then, is in Christ’s own 
message made personal, the great question 
for each one to settle, on which his eternal 
destiny depends—whether or not he will ac- 
cept Jesus as his Saviour and King. If not 
he will be deprived of all the trusts which he 
holds and his life destroyed. If he will he 
shall enter into larger trusts and clearer un- 
derstanding of the divine will. The history 
of the Jewish nation, whose doom Christ fore- 
told, illustrates the one alternative. The 
growing kingdom of God, into which all na- 
tions are being gathered, to whose glorious 
service God is calling men through the life of 
his Son, illustrates the other. The choice of 
wisdom is the service of Christ. 


SO — 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, May 17-23. The Sin of Worrying. Ps. 

37: 1-5; Matt. 6: 24-34. 

Why is worrying wrong? What are its effects on 
ourselves? On others? How can we escape from 
worry? 





(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


$a 


A pessimist is one who is happy only when 
he is miserable. 
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BE EASY? 


Use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don't have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully wo, 
Its So Pure, 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts., N.Y 
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Pure and Wholesome 


describes the new article of food just being 
introduced and for your health’s sake you 
should investigate our 


Cocoanut Butter 


it is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 
be used in place of butter, lard or compounds 
in cooking. Requires only one-half to two- 
thirds the quantity used of other shortening. 
Endorsed by physicians for purity and by ba- 
kers and chefs for its economic value. Sold 
by all grocers. Write for free book about it. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 
Spontaneous Movement in the South. Signif- 
icant evidence of the value of educational 
missionary work is the awakening desire of 
the colored people in the country districts of 
North and South Carolina and in Georgia for 
a better church life. Congregationalism has 
been slow to take root among the Southern 
plantations, because the denomination has 
stood for an educated ministry and a self-sup- 
porting local church, but a change in public 
sentiment, due, no doubt, to the influence of 
the graduates of A. M. A. schools, is seen in 
the organization of several new Congrega- 
tional churches. In many towns plain, rough 
buildings have been put up with infinite labor 
and self-denial by the humble congregations. 
A few such churches are pictured and de- 
scribed in the interesting illustrated article by 
Secretary Woodbury in The American Mis- 
sionary for May. He gives an account of the 
organization under a rude booth of pine 
boughs of the first mission church in south- 
ern Georgia at Hagan. Its pastor, Rev. J. B. 
Fletcher, an intelligent Negro, after earnest 
study of the New Testament, was won over to 
a belief in a free church polity on Bible prin- 
ciples. The system which he resolved to try 
was substantially Congregational. He called 
his first church Eureka, It now has nine others 
associated in the same work, and a Congre- 
gational council met in an old, half-ruined 
schoolhouse in Hagan for the orderly recog- 
nition of these struggling pioneer churches. 
Mr. Fletcher is receiving calls on every side 
from the plantation people to establish out- 
stations, and his field already includes three 

counties. 


Awakening in China. Letters from the Foo- 
chow Mission of the American Board report 
a widespread religious interest, and tell of 
opportunities for preaching the gospel in 
the Tiong-loh district such as the oldest 
missionary has never seen, and this in a 
tield which for years has been accounted 
the most barren and unprofitable in the 
whole region. About a year ago, however, 
there were signs of a spiritual awakening. 
The chapel in Tiong-loh city became too 
small to accommodate the church members, 
and an ancestral hall offered the mission for 
rent was secured. The interest steadily in- 
creased and spread from the city to the sur- 
rounding villages. So many requests for 
Christian teachers came pouring in from 
neighboring communities that the native 
church was aroused and sent forth a home 
missionary band of four lay members to visit 
these villages and report whether the people 
were in earnest. It is no exaggeration to say 
now that thousands are ready to listen atten- 
tively to the gospel teachings and hundreds 
have exerted themselves to learn the princi- 
ples of Christianity. In one village the use 
of a large dwelling house, two ancestral halls 
and one Buddhist temple is offered free; two 
other villages promise the rent money for 
chapels, and five promise to provide all or 
part of a pastor’s salary. Mr. Goddard, writ- 
ing of a trip into the interior to Inghok, says: 
“There is the same wonderful awakening 
here a8 everywhere in the province. It is 
the answer to the multitude of prayers that 
ascended from all Christendom for us at the 
time of the Ku-Cheng tragedy.” The magis- 
trate at Inghok was very friendly and exerted 
himself to aid in securing land for a mission 
residence. Ata neighboring town, where last 
year for the first time a school was opened by 
one of Miss Newton’s graduates, the Chris- 
tians have bought a house for a chapel and 
school and have asked that she may remain 
to be their ‘' preacher and teacher.’’ Certainly 
that was a fruitful year’s work for a young 
girl, 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


Coming Christianity in Africa. Frederic Perry 
Noble, in an essay at the Atlanta Congress on 
Africa, a summary of which has recently been 
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published in pamphlet form, views with in- 
spiring hopefulness the outlook for African 
missions in the twentieth century, which he 
points out is influenced by four important 
facts. ‘‘ Africa by-and-large is in the grip of 
Christendom. Secular agencies as a whole 
will work to the advantage of religious forces. 
European powers protect missionaries and 
sometimes promote missions. The results of 
Christian missions in Africa now, at the close 
of the century beginning 1795, surpass what 
Carey the Baptist, Coke the Methodist, John- 
son the Anglican and Moffat the Congrega- 
tionalist could have dreamed. The Christian 
womanhood of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the British and Dutch Chris- 
tians of Cape Colony and Natal and the Negro 
churches of Africa and the Americas are 
doubling the force.’”’ Mr. Noble lays stress 
on the value of the Negro as a mission- 
ary, and declares that if we would save tropi- 
cal Africa we must save the Negro of the 
Antilles, South America’ and the United 
States. Already six Negro Baptist and five 
Negro Methodist bodies engage in missions 
among African peoples. In answer to the 
concluding question, What shall Christianize 
Africa? the author replies: Fellowship be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants; series upon 
series of supporting stations along each of 
the main axes of Africa, and scores of normal 
schools at strategic centers; the purification 
of Christendom by Christianity; the conver- 
sion and consecration of Christian wealth to 
missionary service; and, finally, a strong 
faith in the power of God. 

French Evangelistic Work. In common with 
many larger missionary agencies the McAll 
Mission has suffered from lack of funds to 
carry on its regular work. So great was the 
deficit at the close of its last financial year 
that it was decided to close the four halls in 
Lyons and give up the meetings in other 
towns. The good news comes from Lyons, 
however, that the Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches in that city have come to the res- 
cue, pledging themselves to support the four 
Stations. One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of this mission is the increasing in- 
terest of the French Protestant churches in 
its work. A new hall has been opened by the 
evangelical church in Grenelle, Paris, which 
meets all the expenses of the enterprise and 
several pastors have succeeded in interest- 
ing their young people in practical service at 
the McAIll salles. Rev. Jean Mornnier has 
taken hold of certain departments of the work 
in the Salle Rivoli, in order to provide an op- 
portunity for activity to a number of students 
in the Latin Quarter, whom he has gathered 
about him. French Protestants certainly 
know how to be generous, but the McAll 
Mission will be seriously crippled if the gifts 
from America are curtailed. 


PEN AND SCISSORS. 

The Church Missionary Society, which in 
some respects occupies the foremost place 
among the great missionary organizations, is 
already calling conferences to consider the 
celebration of its centenary in 1899. A spe- 
cial forward movement known as the “ three 
years’ enterprise’ has been proposed, with a 
view to making the last years of the closing 
century notable ones in missionary annals. 


Alberto J. Diaz, the Baptist missionary 
who has done such a remarkable work in 
Cuba, was arrested by Spanish officials for 
aiding the insurgents, and although he has 
been released he was ordered to leave Havana 
immediately. This will bea great blow to the 
mission and gives rise to many anxious ques- 
tions regarding its future, but thousands of 
the Cubans who are fighting for liberty of 
government are in sympathy also with this 
movement for liberty of belief. 

An organization known as the English Co- 
lonial Missionary Society has been formed by 
British Congregationalists for the purpose of 
ministering to the churches in the West In- 
dies and in South Africa founded by the 
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L. M.S. in order that the latter society may 
be able to keep to its direct work of sending 
missionaries to pagan lands. Dr. Barrett is 
eloquently presenting the claims of Jamaica 
in England, while Rev. D. B. Hooke as ear- 
nestly pleads the cause of the Transvaal. 


The directors of the L. M.S. have had an 
interview in Paris with the French minister 
for the colonies in the interests of the Mada- 
gascar mission. The French Government 
was assured of the political neutrality of the 
agents of the society, while the deputation 
from England was assured of the neutrality 
of the French Government in matters of reli- 
gion. In regard to the educational work of 
the L. M. S. the attitude of the new rulers 
cannot be declared until after the special in- 
vestigation which the resident-general has 
been charged to make. Already the society 
has introduced instruction in the French lan- 
guage in its schools. 


—<———_—= 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. ISAAO O. RANKIN, 


Topic, May 24-30. Christ’s Widening King- 
dom. Isaiah 11: 1-10. 

As the eye of a traveler who intends to 
climb a mountain follows its slope all the 
way from base to summit, so the glance of the 
prophet follows in one uplifted vision the 
whole process of the growth of the Kingdom 
of God. At the beginning is Christ—a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse and a Branch that 
shall grow out of his roots, and at the end the 
earth is full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. Between verses 1 
and 10 is the whole long climb of the Christian 
ages which is not yet nearly at an end, and in 
which our part is patience and endeavor. 

The beginning of it all is Christ. Christ 
who compares his kingdom to a grain of mus- 
tard seed, the least of all seeds, but one 
which grows and spreads until it becomes a 
mighty tree. It has life in it, and life (if it be 
the life of God) can never stand still or go 
backward. It may lose a branch or shed its 
leaves in winter, but all the time the sap is 
gathering in its roots for a fresh advance. 





We are to have our share in this growth 
and widening ef the kingdom. It must grow 
first in our hearts until it takes possession 
there, but while it is growing and because it 
is growing it must reach out to others. Think 
of the privilege of being Christ’s helpers in 
the extension of his kingdom. He might do 
without us, but he chooses to do with us and 
by our means. To have had a little share in 
so great a work will be a satisfaction forever. 
Christ will acknowledge our will to help and 
use us in ways of which we never dreamed. 

If there were to be only one harvest more it 
would be worth while to sow seed for the sin- 
gle crop it would bring, but when we sow 
word or deed or money for Christ’s kingdom 
we sow seed that shall produce not one har- 
vest onty, but seed for other sowing, and shall 
increase and multiply through all the years 
until the kingdom of peace and righteousness 
is fully come. 

As we look at it this widening of the king- 
dom is a slow process. It calls for patience 
but not the patience of folded hands and wan- 
dering thoughts. It calls for faith, but not 
the faith that is lost in the fog or is blind to 
the needs of the church or the opportunities 
of service. It is patience in endeavor. It is 
faith that worketh by love. To find the next 
thing to do for Christ, even though it is a 
very little thing, is both to serve God and to 
honor him, and to grow like Christ who came 
that he might finish the work which his 
Father had given him to do. 

Parallel verses: Psa.72; Matt.1: 21; Luke 
2: 28-32; John 12: 32; Heb. 1; Pas. 2. 

scipncanccmmesnsiliiglerdiicsinae 


The easiest way to pray for happiness is to 
say, ‘ Lord, make me useful.” 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Age of Hildebrand, by Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, D. D. It is natural that the great ad- 
vances of doctrine toward extreme positions 
should come on the heels of a reaction 
against coldness of conviction and looseness 
of life. It was so in the Roman Catholic 
Church at the Reformation, which began as 
a protest against excesses on the moral side 
but developed into the fixed doctrinal teach- 
ing of the Councii of Trent. It was so at 
the earlier stage of which Professor Vin- 
cent treats, when a victory for morals car- 
ried with it an extreme assertion of church 
authority never since modified or denied, 
and forming the basis of the modern dis- 
trust of Roman Catholic political claims 
and activities. It is the spirit of Hilde- 
brand which has called up the American 
Protective Association and kindred anti- 
papal organizations. Professor Vincent 
does well, therefore, to begin with the 
Emperor Henry’s penitence in the snow at 
Canossa, which marks the historic climax 
of papal arrogance and lay humiliation. 

The story of pope and anti-pope, the out- 
break of the iconoclastic movement in the 
East with the subsequent complete aliena- 
tion of East and West, the struggle of church 
and empire, the heresies of Northern Italy 
and Provence, the battle of the monastic 
orders and the secular clergy, and the re- 
mote and tangled national politics of an 
unfamiliar age, all pass before us in these 
pages; but the book would have gained im- 
mensely by a vital and unifying grasp of 
the great tendencies and movements of the 
time as a whole, and the power of present- 
ing them to us in complete order and sub- 
ordination. The want of this power at 
times makes the book rather dry reading. 
This is, however, the great historian’s final 
gift, and we are not disposed to quarrel with 
such careful and admirable work as Pro- 
fessor Vincent has given us. Light upon 
the turning points of the evolution of the 
church is too precious not to be welcome 
when it comes in such good modern guise 
as this. Wedo not like the cloth imitation 
of half-calf in which the book is bound, 
but the make-up is otherwise satisfactory. 
(Christian Literature Co. $1.50.] 

BIBLICAL STUDY, 

A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul, by 
Rey. Frank J. Goodwin. The substance of 
many more expensive volumes is compressed 
into this little book of 240 pages by a studi- 
ous Congregational pastor. It is a wonder 
that no one has attempted the task before, 
but so well has it been accomplished that it 
will be no wonder if it is not attempted 
again for along while tocome. To be sure 
many details are in dispute, but this is 
frankly acknowledged and authorities on 
opposite sides are cited. The plan includes 
a presentation in parallel columns of the 
pertinent matter from the Acts and the 
various epistles. Often as many as four 
columns are thus compared. There follows 
a running explanation in footnotes (chiefly 
cited from leading scholars) which forms a 
handy commentary on the entire life of the 
apostle. Difficulties are faced, not dodged, 


and various important matters are treated 
in an appendix of seventeen sections; for 
example, Paul’s Visions, Paul’s Second 
Visit to Corinth, The Origin of the Church 
at Rome, The Sufferings of Paul. It is em- 
phatically a workable book for both minis- 
ters and laymen, and although to be classed 
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with reference books it may well be read 
through consecutively. There are maps of 
the journeys, and the indexes are reasonably 
full. {American Tract Society. $1.75.] 

The Life to Come, by Rev. William P. 
Lewis, D. D., belongs to a class of books 
which are very hard reading, because they 
are not thought out in an orderly way and 
are confusedly written. If we grasp Dr. 
Lewis’s thought of eschatology, he believes, 
or is nearly sure that he believes, in condi- 
tional immortality, in purgatory (not the 
Roman Catholic sort, however), and in 
prayers for the dead, and he draws from 
Peter’s words about Christ’s preaching 
to the spirits in prison many conclusions 
as to remedial processes in the intermedi- 
ate state. He is very much in earnest and 
there are suggestive passages here and there 
growing out of long thought and genuine 
personal experience, but the confusion of 
thought and method seems to us so great 
that we cannot recommend students of es- 
chatology to devote much time to the book. 
[George W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents net.] 

In Creation Centred in Christ, Dr. H. 
Gratton Guinness continues his studies in 
prophetic chronology. The subject is so 
mysterious that despite the utmost efforts 
of many scholars it still remains in nearly 
total darkness. There seems to be no hope 
of solution and the appearance of such a 
book as this causes regret that so much 
learning and energy is put forth with such 
small results. [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$2.50. ] 

The Wonderful Law, by H. L. Hastings, is 
a defense and exaltation of the Mosaic law. 
The traditional view of its origin is main- 
tained throughout the book. Certain oc- 
currences in the early history of the He- 
brews which are repugnant to our ideas 
today, though not inexcusable among such 
a people and at that time, are explained 
away by assumptions which do equal vio- 
lence to the Bible and to common sense, 
We refer especially to the explanation of 
the destruction of the Midianites as re- 
corded in the book of Numbers [p. 54 ff]. 
Two quotations will show to what class this 
book belongs. On page 36 we are told that 
‘‘in some cases burning was inflicted, but 
this was not said to be burning alive, but 
was probably the burning of persons pre- 
viously put to death.’’ On page 51 we read, 
‘*The people of Canaan well knew that God 
had given that land to the Israelites [Josh. 
2: 9-11]. Their true course was to submit 
or to emigrate.’’ The time has gone by for 
the consideration of such statements. The 
author gives an interesting comparison of 
the Mosaic law with our more modern 
codes and it is here that what little value 
the book has will be found. [H. L. Hast- 
ings. $1.00.] 

POETRY, 

The Pilgrim and Other Poems, by Sophie 
Jewett (Ellen Burroughs.) At its hight 
this is a book of the rarest and most exqui- 
site quality, and all the more notable for be- 
ing strongest where it is most serious. The 
title poem has a haunting music of thought 
and expression, and the sonnets are worthy 
of their high theme of friendship. [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.] 

He who loves to wander in the byways of 
literature and feels himself at ease in the 
company of books may spend an agreeable 
evening with Book Verse, which is an an- 
thology of poems of books and bookmen 
from the earliest times to recent years, ed- 
ited by W. Roberts. An introductory essay 
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carries us back into the studies and book. 
stalls of ancient Rome, and the praise of 
books by their authors, copyists, printers 
and admirers follows pleasantly down the 
centuries. [A.C. Armstrong. $1 25.] 

The Road to Castalay by Alice Brown 
shows a wide range of interests and a deli. 
cate sense of poetical form. The verses are 
musical and suggestive, and their feeling 
for the. life of the world and the spirit will 
bring pleasure to readers. There is much 
promise in the book. [Copeland & Day, 
$1.00. ] 

Of Undertones, by Madison Cawein, the 
best word which we can say is that they be. 
long to the wholesome out-of.door world 
which he evidently loves and has studied 
withcare. They are more or lessimmature, 
the word combinations often seeming to be 
chosen by sound rather than sense, so that 
they are sometimes laughab:e and some- 
times unintelligible. Does he really think 
that ‘‘the loafing sunlight’s iazy laugh” is 
a poetical achievement? And must he sac- 
rifice the music of a delightful song by 
rhyming farm and storm? And what are 
‘truin-wedded woods’’ and ‘momentary 
skies?’’ If the author would keep a little 
further from the outward bounds of poetic 
license he would often move us with the 
delicate thought and fancy which pervades 
his verse. [Copeland & Day. 75 cents.] 

In the beautifully printed and convenient 
edition of the Temple Shakespeare we have 
Coriolanus, Troilus and Cressida, Romeo 
and Juliet and Titus Andronicus. The 
critical matter is compressed into a well- 
written historical preface and brief notes, 
and the addition of a glossary makes each 
play complete in itself. [Macmillan & Co. 


Each 45 cents. ] 
STORIES, 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City, by S. R. 
Crockett, shows the marvelous versatility 
of the author. With equal power he pic- 
tures the simplicity of country life and the 
varied wickedness of the great city. Hu- 
mor, pathos, sarcasm and sympathy follow 
each other in rapid succession, while there 
are few characters that could appeal more 
deeply to us than that of ‘‘ Muckle Alick,” 
in its simplicity and strength. As for Cleg 
himself, from his introductionin the words: 
‘It’s all a dumb lie—God’s dead,” to his 
farewell speech, when, as a rich man, he 
has founded a club for his old friends of 
the ‘‘ Sooth Back,”’ he is a fascinating char- 
acter. Agile as a monkey, good natured, 
quick-witted, chivalrous, ready for every 
emergency, he makes us feel that life in 
the slums has its bright side after all. One 
of the most amusing passages is that de- 
scribing the methods of love making in the 
‘*Sooth Back.’? Towards the close of the 
book there is a combination of horrors 
which seems unnecessary, and, indeed, the 
book shows some evidences of hasty writ- 
ing. [D. Appleton & Co. $1 50.] 

The jewel of thought in Mrs. H. P. Spof- 
ford’s latest book, A Master Spirit, is some- 
what overshadowed by the opulence of lan- 
guage in which it is set, but the little story 
seems to teach that suffering is essential to 
the highest art. The particular form of art 
in this case is music, and the lesson is 
skillfully wrought out in the experiences of 
three characters—a singer who has lost ler 
voice and is embittered thereby, the hero 
ine, Domina, and her easy-going lover, (ra 
tian. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) 

A noble-hearted English girl of humble 
station in life, whose father is a veritable 
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Shylock, two rival lovers, one of whom is 
falsely charged with the murder of the girl’s 
father, and finally the opportune deliver- 
ance of the accused are the principal features 
of the story of Judith, by Evelyn E. Green. 
Different types of English social life afford 
a setting for these main facts, which are told 
with much moral earnestness. [A.I. Brad- 
ley & Co. $1.00.] 

One long story of eight chapters, called 
My Wonderful Wife, a study of child life 
entitled Tiny Tramps, as full of frowning 
pity a8 Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the Chil- 
dren, and eight short stories comprise the 
volume of Cameos by Marie Corelli. The 
game characteristics of pathos, sensibility 
and power which mark her novels appear in 
this group of shorter writings, which easily 
enchain the attention but are almost too in- 
tense to be wholesome, [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00.) 

In Harper’s handsome illustrated series 
of reprints of the novels of Thomas Hardy, 
of which some numbers have already been 
noticed, we have The Hand of Ethelberta, A 
Laodicean and Desperate Remedies. [Har- 
per & Brothers. Each $1.50.] 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Inductive Logic is an excellent elemen- 
tary text-book by President Ballantine of 
Oberlin. It is compact and condensed yet 
seems to cover all necessary ground. In 
many places the author takes great pains to 
give negative information. Extracts from 
other authors are frequent and judicious. 
The book commends itself especially by its 
simple style and freedom from involvei and 
equivocalsentences. [Ginn& Co. 90cents.] 

Inductive Logic by Professor Hibben of 
Princeton may be advantageously used asa 
supplement to President Ballantine’s book. 
It treats of the higher departments of the 
science. Numerous examples and quota- 
tions are a prominent feature. The ele- 
ments of logic are apt to be rather dry, and 
itis only when one goes farther and studies 
their application to everyday but impor- 
tant matters that he learns how interesting 
a study it may become. It is for this class 
of students that this book is intended and 
to them it will be very useful. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1 50.] 

Elements of Botany by J. Y. Bergen, in- 
structor in biology, English High School, 
Boston. This is strictly a text-book for 
high school work, in which the emphasis is 
laid on morphology and vegetable physiol- 
ogy rather than on the exploration, analy- 
sis and classification of the older method. 
In this handling the science becomes more 
a matter for the laboratory and the micro- 
scope is its instrument. The book is 
founded on long classroom experience and 
seems clear and practical. [Ginn & Co. 
$1.20 ] 

Laboratory Work in Chemistry, by Ed- 
ward H. Keiser, professor in Bryn Mawr 
College. This is a well-made book for the 
use of students who desire to do work sup- 
plementary to that of the classroom. [Amer- 
ican Book Co. 50 cents.] 

Want of space will only allow us to men- 
tion the following mathematical text-books. 
From the American Book Company we have 
a new and improved edition of Robinson’s 
Higher Arithmetic. This is a book tested 
in thirty years’ use, and changed only for 
its better adaptation to the business uses of 
the time [$1.00]. The Elements of Algebra, 
by Lyman Hall, professor in the Georgia 
School of Technology [$1.00]. Elements of 
Plane Geometry, by John Macnie, edited by 
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Emerson E, White [75 cents]. Concrete Ge- 
ometry for Beginners, by A. R. Hornbrook 
(75 cents]. 

English text-books are: Elementary Eng- 
lish, by Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of 
schools, Boston, and Orville T. Bright, su- 
perintendent of schools, Cook County, Il. 
This is a well-illustrated and diversified 
book for language training, and is a model 
of its kind in supplying interesting mate- 
rial for the teacher’s work and adding a 
complete index. [American Book Co. 40 
cents.] Fairy Tale and Fable, an Introduc- 
tion to Literature and Art, by John G. 
Thompson and Thomas E, Thompson, which 
is designed to follow the primer and intro- 
duce the pupil to famous stories in the sim- 
plest dress. The pictures are well-known 
popular favorites well reproduced, but can 
hardly be said to fulfill the claim of being 
‘the best works of the world’s great art- 
ists.’? [New Century Educational Co. 33 
cents.] An English Grammar, for High 
School, Academy and College Classes, by 
W. M. Baskervill and J. W. Sewell. This 
book is an attempt at a simplification of 
its topic, and follows the good plan of keep- 
ing close to literature throughout. [Amer- 
ican Book Co. 90 cents.] 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

In The House, An Episode in the Lives of 
Reuben Baker, Astronomer, and of His Wife 
Alice, we have a posthumous and unfin- 
ished book by Eugene Field. Only one 
chapter is missing, however, and the book 
contains the familiar traits of humor and 
insight which made Mr. Field so much be- 
loved. It narrates the ambitions, anticipa- 
tions and realizations of a family who de- 
sired and finally obtained and improved a 
home of their own—a congenial and sug- 
gestive theme. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.25.] 

The Evolution of Church Music, by Rev. 
F, Landon Humphreys, Mus. Doc., is a 
beautifully made book with an introduc- 
tion by Bishop Potter of New York. It is 
partly historical and partly critical, and the 
historical part is an interesting account of 
the matter under consideration which we 
have read with pleasure. We agree, too, 
with many of the critical! conclusions of the 
book, The author’s statement that ‘‘ Antioch 
is one of these fugal hymns still retained in 
some modern collections, perhaps as a curi- 
osity, for the writer does not remember 
having beard any choir sing it for many 
years,’ bears witness to the narrow range 
of his observations. The list he gives of 
the purely secular or profane origin of pop- 
ular hymn tunes might be greatly extended, 
but they are not all to be condemned on 
that account, nor can we think that Beth- 
any is a ‘trifling air.’”’ The last word has 
not been spoken upon the limits of good 
taste and devotional feeling inchurch music, 
but we believe they will include much more 
than our author is inclined to allow. So 
good a book should not have been sent out 
maimed of half its usefulness for lack of an 
index. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.] 

The Agnostic Gospel, a review of Huxley 
on the Bible, with related essays, by Prof. 
Henry Webster Parker. We like the later 
and independent essays of this book better 
than the polemic part and find them often 
exceedingly suggestive. Those who care 
for vigorous fighting will find it here, how- 
ever, and Professor Huxley’s wanderings 
out of his own field are pointed out with 
considerable dialectic skill, [John W. Al- 
den. 75 cents.] 
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Rev. A. B. Cristy, pastor of the Lake- 
view Congregational Church of Cleveland, 
sends us his Historical Sketches of Our 
Twenty-five Churches and Missions, which 
is an illustrated directory and local history 
of Cleveland Congregationalism. It gives 
a good idea of the strong and aggressive 
forces which are working together in the 
lake city, both by its statistics and by the 
portraits with which the pages are filled. 
The profits of the publication go to aid 
the Lakeview Church. [Rev. A. B. Cristy, 
Cleveland, 0, 75 cents. ] 

Calvary Baptist Church of New York re- 
cently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur, D.D., and sends us the published 
account in Silver Anniversary, a loving trib- 
ute to a beloved pastor. It is beautifully 
printed and illustrated, having as frontis- 
piece a fine photogravure of Dr. MacArthur, 
and is appropriately bound in white and 
silver, [G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 


NOTES. 


— Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written a 
novel, the scene of which is laid in Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

— Boston University is to give a repre- 
sentation of The Captives by Plautus on May 
16, and succeeding dates. 

—— Miss Mary E. Wilkins is suffering from 
the effects of overwork and has gone South 
for rest and recuperation. 

— A recent endowment, says The Dial, has 
made it possible for Columbia University 
to take the important step of establishing a 
school of music. 

—— It is said that Mr. Crockett has already 
mortgaged himself to the publishers by con- 
tracts which will require his whole time un- 
til 1902 for their fulfillment. 

— In connection with the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of New London, Ct., an 
article by Henry Robinson Palmer in the New 
England Magazine for May is of interest. 


—— In the death of Professor von Treitschke 
Berlin University loses one of its most famous 
and popular teachers and the anti-Semitic 
party in Germany its most scholarly leader. 


— With the May number the Cambridge 

Magazine enlarges its form and adopts a new 
cover. It is by all odds the most valuable 
and interesting of the five-cent magazines, 
both for its unity of aim and the quality of its 
literary contents. 
Among the pictures exhibited at the 
Paris Salon this year are the panels for the 
great staircase of the Boston Public Library 
by Puvis de Chavannes. They have excited 
much interest and been highly praised by the 
critical authorities. 

— Mr. George Munro, the publisher, 
whose death occurred recently, was the 
father of the modern cheap libraries. He was 
a native of Nova Scotia, where he had been a 
teacher before coming to New York, and he 
remembered Dalhousie College at Halifax 
with gifts, during his lifetime, of $500,000. 





— Prof. A.G. Emerick has presented to 
one of the Philadelphia libraries his large and 
important collection of books and manuscripts 
upon the subject of music. With the collec- 
tion already made this becomes one of the 
three most important musical libraries in the 
country, the others being in New York and 
Boston. 

— The many who have desired to know 
just what was said and done at the Madison 
(Ct.) council, which found Rev. William T. 
Brown not guilty of heresy, can by sending 
twenty-five cents to Wilson B. Coe, Madison, 
procure a pamphlet entitled The Christian 
Liberty of Ministry and Laity in the Congre- 
gational Churches. 


“ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co, Boston. 

Lirrte’ NArure Srupies. Vol. I. From Jobn 
Burroughs. Edited by Mary E. Burt. pp. 103. 
30 cents. ’ 

SouTHEY’s LIFE OF NELSON. Introduction and 
notes by A. F. Blaisdell. pp 242. 50 cents. 

LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. Introduction 
and notes by F.C. de Sumichrast. pp 325. $1.10. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. By O. B. Super. 
pp. 4. 45 cents. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

WHat THEY SAVY IN NEW ENGLAND. By Clifton 
Johnson. pp. 263. $1.25. 

PaTMOs. By Kev.Charles Beecher. pp. 323. $150. 

THE MYSTERY OF HANDWRITING. By J. H. Keene. 
pp. 155. $2 00. 

Copeland & Day. Boston. 

SouL AND SENSE. By Hannah Parker Kimball. 
op. 00, 75 cents. 

Lyrics oF Earta. By Archibald Lampman, pp. 

$1 00. 
" Little, Brown & Co. Boston, 

WHITE APKUNS. By Maud W. Goodwin. pp 339. 
$1 25. 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 


Earra’s EniGmas, By Charles G. D. Roberts. pp. 
291. $1.25 


sade 

A BAD PrEsNy. By John T. Wheelwright. pp. 162. 
$1.25. 

Harper & Brothers. New York. 

For KiInG oR CounTRY. By James Barnes. pp. 
260 «$150. 

MADELON. By Mary E, Wilkins. pp. 376. $1.25. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. By 
Mark Twain. pp 461. $2.50, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
BuppHISM. By I. w. Rbys Vavids, LL. D., Ph.D. 
. 230. $1.50, 

+ AND A Few DuKkEs. By Robert W, Cham- 
pp. 363 $1 25. 

THE Epic OF THE FALL OF MAN, ByS.IL. Gurteen, 
LL.D. pp. 449. $2 50. 

SUNSHINE AND Suapow. By Caroline E. Prentiss. 
pp. 175. $150 

AT WELLESLEY. LFGENDA FOR 1896. Published 
for the Senior (lass of Wellesley College. pp. 226. 
$1.00. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. 
By Anatole Leroy-Beanlieu. Translated by Z. A. 
Ragozin. pp. 593, $3.00. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE GLORIOUS LORD. By Key. F. B. Meyer. pp. 
142. 50 cents. 

THE DEEPER CHRISTIAN LIFE 
ray. po.127. 50 cents. 

THROUGH THE ETERNAL SPIRIT. By J. E. Cum- 
mings, D.D. pp. 315. $150. 

THE BARITONE’s Panisa. by J. M. Ludlow, D.D. 
pp. 40. 30 cents. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

RETROSPECTIVE KEVIEWS. By Richard Le Galli- 
enne. 2 vols. pp 281, 282. $3.50. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washington Irving. 
pp. 120. 24 cents. 

SILAS MARNER. 
cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

ADVENTURESINCRITICISM. By A, T.Quiller-Couch. 
pp. 408. $1.50. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

A YEAR’s Sermons, By 8S. D. McConnell, D.D. 
pp. 310, $1.25. 

Century Co. New York, 

A STRANGE Sap COMEDY. By Molly Elliott Sea- 
wall. pp 281. $125. 

NOTES OF THE NIGHT, By Charles G. Abbott. pp. 
231, $1.50. 

Henry Holt & Sons, New York. 

In INDIA. By André Chevrillon. Translated by 

William Marchant. pp. 265. $150. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

TALKS TO THE KING’S CHILDREN, By Sylvanus 
Stall, D.D. pp. 249. $1.00. 

THE STANDARD HYMNAL, Edited by C. C. Con- 
verse, LL.D. pp.112. 35 cents. 

THE FISHERMAN AND H18 FRIENDS, By Rev. L, A. 
Banks, D.D. pp. 365. $1.50. 

CuHRIsT’s TRUMPET CALL TO THE MINISTRY. By 
D.S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. pp. 365. $1.25. 


DD. Appleton & Co, New York. 

THE REDS OF THE MIpi. By Felix Gras. By Cath- 
arine A. Janvier, pp 366. $1.50. 

A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH 
THEOLOGY. By Andrew D. White. 2 vols. pp. 
473, 414. $5.00. 

Hubbard Publishing Co. Philade iphia. 

TURKEY AND TH® ARMENIAN ATROCITIES, By Rey. 
E. M. Bliss. pp. 574. $1.50. 5 

Cranston & Curts, Cincinnati. 

COMPOUND INTEREST AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Mrs. O. W. Scott. pp 193. 75 cents. ’ 

THE CRISIS OF THIS WORLD. By S.M. Merrill. pp. 
190, 60 cents. 


By Andrew Mur- 


By George Eliot. pp. 196. 36 


PAPER COVERS, 


Funk & Wagqnalls. New York. 

A HANDBOOK ON CURRENCY AND WEALTH. By 
George B. Waldron. pp. 150, 50 cents. ; 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

RESIGNATION, By H. W. Longfellow. 20 cents. 

CROSSING THE BAR. By Alfrea Tennyson, and THE 
PitoT. By Henry Alford. 20 cents. 

COMPENSATION. By Frances R. Havergal. 20 cents. 


S. W. Straub & Co. Chicago. 
BRIGHT LIGHT. Songs for Sunday Schools. pp. 6. 
9 cents. 
MAGAZINES, 


April. POoLPiITt.—Two STATEs. 

May. ART AMATEUR.—PACKET.—ATLANTIO.—RE- 
VIFW OF REVIEWS.—TREASURY.—CARISTIAN LitT- 
ERATORE, — CENTURY. — UNITARIAN.—BOOKMAN, 
—CHAUTAUQUAN,—NEW ENGLAND.—APPLETON’S, 
—CAMBRIDGE —FORUM.—NorTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW.—AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS.—PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW.— LITERARY NEWS.—AMERI- 
CAN KITCHEN, 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
EXCHANGES BETWEEN THE WEST AND EAST. 


Home missionaries on the frontier frequently 
receive missionary boxes of good things and 
sympathy from Eastern churches, all of which 
are highly appreciated. Butif the pastors of 
some of our larger churches could come in 
person to our missionary fields at intervals 
and give us the benefit of their presence, help 
and encouragement for a brief season they 
would confer even a greater bocn upon us. 
Many a hard-worked missionary never has 
any vacation. He cannot attend summer 
schools, Chautauqua assemblies, or make a 
pilgrimage to England and Holland with The 
Congregationalist’s party. It has been sug- 
gested by The Congregationalist that pastors 
of the larger churches make cccasional ex- 
changes with missionary pastors. A mission- 
ary on the frontier has wondered whether this 
sugg¢stion has ever been acted on and whether 
he would be out of place in offering such an 
exchange, by which he might see a New Eng- 
land church and Boston, neitker of which it 
has ever been his fortune to visit. Here is a 
home missionary church on toe frontier, the 
mining camps are all around us, the air, scen- 
ery and warm baths unexcelled. In fact, here 
is a health resort to which people come from 
all parts of the country and get recreated 
among the pines and eternal hills—an ideal 
spot to spend a brief vacation and nowhere 
can you see and find more genuine home mis- 
sionary work. 

Wanted, by the missionary on tbis field, 
any time from May to October, to exchange 


churches for six or eight weeks with an East- , 


ern pastor. Address Congregationalis’. R. 


** ESSAYS SCENTED WITH RELIGION.”’ 


When the value of some sermons we hear 
are questioned we are told we are not upin 
m dern theology, advanced thought, etc. 
We sometimes wonder that these modern 
thinkers should condescend to take a text 
from such an old-fashioned book as the Bible 
must be to theirminds. The sermons referred 
to have been called Essays Scented With Re- 
ligion. They do not believe it wise to preach 
fear as an element to move men when the 
Bible is full of instances from Noah to Christ 
and his apostles. No one used stronger lan- 
guage as to whom we were to fear than Christ. 
They seldom make any reference to heaven or 
hell, God’s love and mercy is their theme, but 
little is said about the justice of God; good 
works, good citizenship is preached, which 
none are found to condemn. The love and 
mercy of God is made so prominent it tends 
to relieve men from any great avxiety about 
the future; God is so good he will not punish 
them, or they are 80 good he will certainly 
save them. 

How would the old-fashioned preachers like 
Finney, Payson, Whitfield, Parsons, Wallace 
and a score of others compare with some 
modern preachers? Yet, strange to say, God 
did bless their labors abundantly. How can 
our ‘modern thought”’ preachers explain it. 
Where now we have empty seats in our Sun- 
day service they often were obliged to speak 
in the open air such crowds followed them. 
We are sometimes asked the question, in view 
of the change which has come in the doctrines 
preached as compared with that preached 
fifty years ago, what will be the style of pre- 
senting truth fifty years hence? Has not the 
pendulum swung too far from the great cen- 
tral truth? Boundless as is the love and 
mercy of God it never has nor ever will abro- 
gate the penalty of sin unrepented of. Men 
make their condition here by their sins. 
They sin and suffer. 

Is there any reason to believe it will be dif- 
ferent in the next world? Holiness makes 
heaven, sin makes hell, wherever they pre- 
dominate. Men may say in death they are 
freed from the temptation to sin by the ab- 
sence of the body, but sin originates in the 
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mind, not the body, the latter is only the in 
strument used. H. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘‘ANXIOUS OBSERVER.”’ 

The writer from force of circumstances at- 
tends a Presbyterian churcb, and has nct 
heard a simple, helpful, gospel sermon from 
the pastor in tbree months, if in six. Only 
a few Sundays ago over an hour was spent in 
explaining Presbyterianism to a weary audi- 
ence while hungry souls were there for soul 
food. An evening discourre on Why Am | 
Here? was on the pastor and his position, 
Still another morning was devoted to The 
Solidarity of Humanity, delivered in such 
high-sounding words that one young man, 
not a Christiap, who was present from a sense 
of duty, has given up going to church since 
because such a theme was too far above him, 
and he an intelligent man too. He needed to 
have Christ held before him, something he 
could understand and accept. 

This pastor is trying to do to the best cf 
his ability, but seems to have lost sight of 
the soul-saving message he was commissioned 
to preach. Shall [ add that this pastor won- 
ders why his congregations are growing stead- 
ily smaller and religious life seems stagnant, 
while the finances, too, are in a precarious 
condition. There is money enough right here, 
but the people who should fill the pews re- 
main at home because they get neither help 
nor instruc ion from such sermons. 

Is this an isolated case? No; the sameciy 
is heard all about us, and what is to be the 
result? Men and women want to hear the 
gospel, else why do they go to church, and 
it is true that any man who preaches the 
simple, true gospel does not want for hearers 
nor for the means to live as God wants him 
to live. Hunory HEearer. 


SUNDAY BICYCLING. 

Your article Bicycles versus Sunday inter- 
ested me deeply and helped me much. [am 
not a bicycle rider, but a middle-aged, Puri- 
tan, Yankee woman. Often, recently, I have 
heard those of my ow: age and older speak 
bitterly, unkindly, in a very un-Christian 
spirit, of the bicycle riders spoiling our Sunday 
—of bicycles being the great enemy of the 
Sabbath. Every time,in my heart, I find my- 
self defending the bicyclerider. I havetaken 
pains to be observant and see in what way 
they spoiled our Sabbath. They pass my door 
on Sunday morning, singly or in company, 
silently, swiftly out into God’s beautifu! open 
—the air, the woods, the birds, the flowers— 
and in sincerity I say, God bless them! By 
how many voices he will speak to them todpy 
and craw near to their hearts and their lives. 
... IT am many times pained when I look 
about on Sunday and see our churches only 
open on the Sabbath for well-to-do people to 
go well dressed and over dressed to church, 
but all the week days standing clcsed and 
cold. I cannot blame the intelligent toilers 
for going in a quick and quiet way far afield 
to ‘‘ God’s first temples.’’ When my sons ask 
me if I think it wrong for them to ride their 
bicycles on Sunday, I say ‘“‘ Yes, my boy, you 
can ride all the days of the week.” Neither 
do I miss from their pews in church the sons 
of our neighbors and friends. It seems to me 
like all the many goed and new things which 
have come during the century. With the 
good and the blessing there is also evil and 
abuse. Do not let us be so rigidly orthodox 
that we forget to be Christlike. 8. H. W. 


—— —<—— a 


There are some who desire to know with 
the sole purpose that they may know, and it 
is curiosity; and some who ¢esire to know 
that they may be known, and it is base ambi- 
tion; and some who desire to know that they 
may sell their knowledge for wealth and honor, 
anditis base avarice; but there aresome, a!s0, 
who desire to know that they may be edified, 
and it is prudence; and some who desire to 
know that they may help others, and it is 
charity.—S. Bernard. 
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DR. WALKER ON PHASES OF NEW 
ENGLAND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


BY E. W. C. 





The Carew lectureship at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary is this year filled by Rev. 
George Leon Walker, D.D., who has taken 
for his theme Some Phases of the Religious 
Life of New England with Special Reference 
to Congregationalists. 

Dr. Walker stated that his purpose was to 
describe the religious life in its experimental 
and interior aspects, and then he passed to 
the consideration of the Puritan period (1620- 
1360). The settlers brought with them a con- 
ception of religion as a personal matter and a 
belief in extreme Calvinism. The first char- 
acteristic of their religious life was their pro- 
found sense of the divine sovereignty. Even 
morality rested solely upon the will of Ged. 
This irresistible authority they believed was 
acting in their behalf. Another element was 
their belief in man’s absolute helplessness in 
all moral matters. The passivity of the soul 
in conversion was considered a fundamental 
truth. The settlers also believed in the au- 
thority and universality of application of the 
Scriptures. The New Haven congregation 
rose and remained uncovered while the text 
was read, because they then heard the Spirit 
of God speaking. The life in those days, how- 
ever, was not essentially hard and gloomy. 
In their legislation and their treatment of 
witches they showed more mercy than the 
mother country did. They had a keen appre- 
ciation of natural beauty and their home life 
was full of love and joy. 

In his second lecture at Hartford Seminary 
Dr. Walker sketched the period of decline, 
1560-1735. The signs of this had so clearly 
appeared by 1679 that the Reforming Synod 
of Massachusetts in that year bore testimony 
to a ‘‘ great and visib'e decay of the power of 
godliness in the churches.’”’ This declension 
was inevitable among a people born in a new 
and undeveloped country. Life in its digni- 
ties and ornaments stood at a lower level 
than before. The period was marked by po- 
litical anxiety, contentions with the English 
governors, Indian wars, the witchcraft de- 
lusion, and the persecution of Quakers and 
Baptists—all of which tended in the same direc- 
tion. A still greater cause of the decay in re- 
ligious life grew out of the attempt to save 
the cause of piety by adopting the Half-Way 
Covenant, which cheapened the conception of 
the value and responsibility of church mem- 
bership. Church life began to be character- 
ized by formalism and indifference. Intem- 
perance, lying, profanity and licentiousness 
became very common. 

This period was followed by the Great 
Awakening. This movement, together with 
some of its sequels, formed the subject of the 
third lecture, which covered the years 1735- 
1790. The two prominent leaders were Jona- 
than Edwards, in whose church in Northamp- 
ton the revival began in the autumn of 1734, 
and George Whitefield, who made several 
evangelistic tours of New England. During 
the first, in 1740, he aroused the people as no 
other man has ever done. But his censori- 
ous condempvation of bis brother ministers, 
and the importance he attached to religious 
excitement, prepared the way for the reaction 
which followed. The interest subsided al- 
most as suddenly as it had arisen. Yet it 
left a permanent impression on the church. 
The character of the preaching became more 
earnest and intense. There was, too, a rever- 
sion to a modification of the earlier type 
of theological thought. This was attended 
by the ephemeral but interesting Separatist 
movement. The dogmatic discussion devel- 
oped the so-called New England theology, 
and planted the seed from which was to 
Spring the Unitarian movement. While the 
close of the period was marked by compara- 
tive coldness and torpidity, yet the churches 
had been increased and purified and disci- 
plined in the close handling of religious truth. 


The Congregationalist 


At the beginning of the period 1790-1858 
there were three lines along which theology 
was developing. There was the liberalizing 
movement, which placed less emphasis upon 
the merit of Christ’s death and more upon 
character. A more numerous school was that 
of the Old Calvinists. While they held to the 
old views of the soul’s passivity in conver- 
sion, yet they urged the use of means of grace 
as a preparation for salvation. In the south 
and west of New England were the influential 
new divinity men, the descendants, theologi- 
cally, of Edwards. They were ultra-Calvin- 
ists and held that the essence of sin is selfish- 
ness, and that the use of means of grace by 
the unregenerate is selfish and sinful. 

About 1797 there swept over New England 
a profound revival, which was in marked con- 
trast to the Great Awakening, as it was se- 
verely intelfectualin character. In this the 
new divinity men were the leaders. It was 
characterized by a profound sense of sin, a 
belief in God's disregard of all unregenerate 
doings and in the duty of absolute submis- 
sion to God, even to a willingness to be eter- 
nally lost. With some modifications in 
method and doctrine, the movement con- 
tinued nearly half a century and its impor- 
tance cannot be overestimated. The results 
were far-reaching. The missionary move- 
ments among the Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists had their roots in this revival, and to 
it may be traced, directly or indirectly, the 
founding of three of our theological semina- 
ries. The Half-way Covenant vanished and 
Christians came to oppose intemperance, the 
theater, dancing, etc. Side by side with this 
revival, the liberal school first mentioned de- 
veloped until it led to the withdrawal of 
eighty-five churches, which joined the Uni- 
tarian movement. 

In his last lecture Dr. Walker set forth, 
without pronouncing judgment upon them, 
some of the characteristics of the modern 
period, covering the years since our great 
divisional war. 

The first characteristic of this period has 
been an immense development of voluntary 
organizations for moral and religious objects. 
Through them the channel for benevolent 
activity is unprecedented. There has devel- 
oped alongside of this a tendency to outward- 
ism of character. The past said: ‘‘ Consider, 
be, become.” The present substitutes for 
these: ‘‘ Resolve, seek, do.’’ Closely con- 
nected with this latter phase is the changed 
conception of the experierce properly quali- 
ficative for reception into the Christian 
Church. Many are now received into full 
communion who have had a less marked ex- 
perience than was required of those who came 
into partial fellowship under the Half-way 
Covenant. A fourth characteristic is an 
abated sense of the danger of men apart from 
personal experience of the gospel power. 
Then, too, the attention given to systematic 
religious doctrine has declined. Doctrinal 
preaching has largely ceased. Of still larger 
significance is the changed conception re- 
specting the church. Formerly it was con- 
sidered a home for souls rescued from a lost 
world, while now it is coming to be regarded 
as an instrumentality for the redemption of 
society. Respecting the nature and authority 
of the Scriptures, the attitude of the scholarly 
and general mind has decidedly changed. 
The Bible has been put upon a lower plane 
from that which it once occupied. On the 
other hand, there has been an increasing 
sense of what is obligatory in Christian activ- 
ity, so that very few Christians deem it be- 
coming for them not to be identified with at 
least one of its different agencies. The re- 
sponsibility of wealth and position is being 
realized more than before. 

Whether or not we believe these tendencies 
to be helpful, we may be sure that they are 
not a finality and that they will aid in bring- 
ing in the one event to which all the world 
moves, the kingdom of the Lord and of his 
Christ. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 18, 
10 A.M. Address by Dr. W. H. Bolster. Subject, The 
ve the Churches Are Demanding for Their Minis- 
ers, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll A. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISssSiONS.—The semi-annual 
meeting of W. B. M. will be held with Hampshire 
County Branch, in Edwards Church, Northampton, 

ass., Wednesday, May 27. Morning and afternoon 
sessions. Addresses from missionaries from China, 
Japan and Micronesia. 

E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Secretary. 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, annual 
meeting in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Koston, 
Monday, May 25, at twelve o’clock, noon. for election of 
officers and other busipvess. For the directors, 

Wm. H. Coss, Secretary pro tem. 

SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL EpD- 
UCATION SOCIETY will be held at Pilgrim Hall, Con 
gregational House, Boston, May 18, 2 P. M., to act upon a 
request to change the constitution relative to the time 
of holding the society’s annual meeting. 

J. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 

Essex NORTH BRANCH W. B. M., annual meeting at 
North Church, Newburyport, Wednesday, May 20, 9.30 
A.M. Basket collation. 

Ds -sameie EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, May 26, 

A 
NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, General Asso- 
ciation ot the Congrezational Ministers of Massachu 
setts at Central Church, Fall River, May 19, 20, 21. 

Tuesday, 230 P.M. Crganization and business. Paper 
on Enrichment of the Church Service by Rev. 8. V. 
peel Evening worship, sermon by Rey. De Witt 38. 

lark. 

Wednesday, A.M. Reports and business. Papers on 
Relations of the Y. P. 8. UC. E. to the Church, Rev. Ar- 
thur Litt'e; Ought There to Be Any Limit to the Ad- 
mission of Ministers from Other Denominations to 
Our Pastorates? Rev. John A. Hamilton. P.M. Annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. Evening. Topic, Denominational Loyalty, Hon. 
Frederic Fosdick and Rev. E. A. Reed. 

Thursday, A.M. Reports and business. Papers, How 
to Provide for the Religious Wants of Our Inereasing 
City Population, Rev. C. L. Morgan; Preaching Needed 
by the Churches of Today. Rev. A, W. Moore. P.M. 
Reports on temperance and the Sund&y school. Papers, 
How Can We Make the Sunday School a More Effective 
Nursery for the Church? Rev. B. F. Makepeace; The 
Relation of the Church to Good Citizenship, Rev. W. E, 

olcott. Evening service. Topic, The Consecration 
of Wealth, Rev. A. McCullagh and Rev. Reuen Thomas. 
Closing exercises. 

For aid in securing boarding places delegates should 
apply to Mr, H. H. Earl, Fal! River. 

he New Haven & Hartford Railroad will sell round 
trip tickets from Boston for $1.50, also from South 
Framingham; and the Boston & Albany will sell tickets 
from its principal s‘ations at a reduced rate. The noon 
train from the Kneeland Street Station, Boston, goes 
through without change. 

SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONGREGA 
TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—The seventieth 
anniversary of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society will be held in the Center Church, New Haven, 
Ct., Rev Newman Smyth, D.D., pastor, opening Tues- 
~ evening. June 2, Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard will pre- 

e, Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., of Worcester will 
— the annual sermon Tuesday evening, and salu 
ations will be offered by the pastor of the church and 
President Dwight of Yale University, to which General 
Howard will respond. 

Wednesday and Thursday will he devoted to papers 
by the secretaries, anniversary of the Woman’s Depart 
ment, reports from the Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Michigan Auxiliaries, anniver 
saries of the Church Building Society, Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, Education Si ciety, and to ad 
dresses from distinguished speakers from different 
parts of the country, ine'uding Drs, Fitch of Buffalo, 
Beach of Minneapolis, Fisher of New Haven, Lyman of 
Brooklyn, Patton of Minnesota, Nutting of Rhode Island, 
Cordiey of the Kansas Band, Rev. Epbraim Adams of 
the Iowa Band, President Penrose of the Washington 
Band, Drs. Daniels and Beard of the American Voard 
and the Americano Missionary Association, Dr. Whittle 
sey of the Ministerial Relief Association, by the super 
intendents of the Scandinavian Department, California, 
Indiana, Washington, Black Hills, Colorado and Utah; 
also from Mrs. H. S. Caswell, Mrs. H. S. Heinzelman of 
Indiana, Miss Caroline A. Potter of California, Rev, 
Dora Read Barber of Oregon, Mrs. Margaret E. Sang 
ster of New York, and Field Secretaries Shelton and 
Puddefoot 

The New England Passenger Association, the Trunk 
Line Association and the Western Association will pass 
over their roads for one-third fare in returning all cer- 
tified attendants on the meeting who paid full fare in 
going. N. B. Certificates are required in all cases to 
secure this reduction. They are not kept at all sta 
tions. If the ticket agent at the local station is not 
supplied with certificates, he can inform the delegate 
of the nearest important station where they can be ob 
tained. In such case the delegate should purchase a 
local ticket to such station and there take up his certi 
ficate and through ticket to place of meeting. The cer 
tificates, duly filled in on both sides, are good within 
three days, Sunday excepted, after the adjournment of 
the meeting. Belegates and others availing themselves 
of the reduction in fare should present themselves at 
the office for certificates and tickets at least thirty 
minutes before departure of trains. 

HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES. 

#4 per day, New Haven House. $3 per day, Majestic 
Hotel. #2 per day, Elliot House, the Westmoreland, the 
Tremont, Bardes’ Hotel. Wintbrop House #1 per day 

Sea View Hotel, Savin Rock, twenty minutes’ ride by 
electric car, $150 per day (one in a recom), SI per day 
(two in a room), will accommodate 200. 

Boarding houses, $2 per day, Mrs. Smith. 316 Crown 
St.; #1.50 per day, Grove Hall, 83 Grove St.; Mrs. George 
Thompson, 94 York Square; Mrs. Herrick, %2 York 
Square; Mrs. C. K. Nichols, 90 Whalley Averue; Mrs 
Lombard, 74 Lake 















Place; Mrs. Forbes, 339 Orange St.;: 
Mrs. Cameron, 253 Crown St.: Mrs. Briggs, 636 State St.: 
Mrs. Lyon, 552 Chapel St.; Mrs. Fowler, Ill_ Edgewood 
Avenue; Mrs. E. 8. Burt, 61 Prospect St.; Mrs. Beck 
with, 108 Howe St.; Mrs. Hayden, 514 Chapel St.; Mrs. 
Cowles, 16 Olive St.; Mrs. Haight, 99 Howe St; Mrs. H. 
W. Tomson, 145 Edward St. (two in a room); Mrs. Bur 
well, 123 Park st.; Mrs. Blot, 136 College St. 

$1 per day, Mrs. M. H. Buckingham, 557 Howard Ave 
nue (twoina room); Mrs. H. A. Street, 397 Temple St. 
(for one), meals near; Mrs. J. A. Gillette, 163 York St. 
without board; Mrs. Thompson, 435 Kim St. (for two 
Mrs. F. A. Jones, | Howe St., fifty cents a day, for one, 
meals n« xt door, seventy-five cents for two. 

Divinity Hall, for men only, without board, will ac 
commodate 100; seventy-five cents a person. 

Persons desiring further information about toardin: 
house accommodetions may address Kev. Newman 
Smyth, D D., chairman of committee, and their in- 
quiries will receive attention. 
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SPRING STATE MEETINGS, 


Illinois, Aurora, Monday, May 18. 
Iowa, Davenport, Tuesday, May 19. 
Massachusetts, Fall River, Tuesday, May 19. 
Michigan, Greenville, ‘Tuesday, May 19. 
New York, Canandaigua, Tuesday, May 19. 
South Dakota, Pierre, Tuesday, May 22. 
Pennsylvania, Ridgway, Tuesday, May 26. 
Rhode Island, Westerly, Tuesday, Mav 26. 
Vermont, Bradford, Tuesday, June 9. 


Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B, Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HomMs MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WomMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS88O0CIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Grena tonal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Bullding. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and znenamage ae, Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tioual House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


JONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIlETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
—— offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 aon Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIKTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

pags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


It means something to hold the longest pas- 
torate in Colorado, even though Congregation- 
alism in the State is only a little over three 
decades old. 

A reception given to new members is the 
custom in a number of churches. It is not 
yet too late for such a welcome to be given to 
the most recent accessions in other churches. 

In the reports of conversions so numerous 
in our columns at this season we rejoice that 
not a few elderly persons have not allowed 
regret for past remissness to be an obstacle 
in the way of fulfilling their present duty. 

The many accessions at the May commun- 
ion resulted in part from the special care and 
training which the pastors exercised in prop- 
erly fitting their young people. There is 
greater need than ever of such instruction 
classes as we report this week from a number 
of places, owing to the age of hurry in which 
we live and the consequent danger of lack of 
thoroughness. The strength of our ranks is 
dependent upon the individual fitness of new 
recruits. 
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THE NEW CHURCH HOME OF A HILLSIDE 
TOWN. 


The summer visitors to that popular resort, 
Mt. Vernon, N.H., and especially those who 
have generously aided the enterprise to com- 
pletion, will rejoice with the church at the 
near prospect of dedicating a new edifice. 
The church, being the only one in town, has 
attracted the interest of many former resi- 
dents who, as occupants of their summer 
home, will be directly benefited by the im- 
provement. The building stands on the hill- 
top, across the street from the old site, the 





parsonage having been removed a little to 
allow of the change. As the cut shows, a 
substantial square tower rises above the main 
entrance and porte-cochére on the corner and 
at the top supports a belfrey and lookout. 
The building itself, of the colonial design, is 
of pleasing appearance and is constructed 
of field stone around the base and of wood 
above. Its interior is cruciform, having the 
organ and choir gallery on the east and the 
pastor’s room on the west side. The audience- 
room is fifty-three by thirty-six feet in size 
and seats 300 persons. The light finish of the 
woodwork and tinted walls reflecting the ra- 
diance from the ample windows produce a 
charming effect, some of the windows admit- 
ting clear light and seven others being memo- 
rials of stained glass. The pulpit is the gift 
of the present pastor, Rev. T. J. Lswis. 

At the south end of the main floor are the 
Sunday school and prayer rooms and the 
parlor, all of which, opened into the audi- 
tory, enlarge the seating capacity by 200 
An ample supper-room, with kitchen conven- 
iences, and a library section are added feat- 
ures in the arrangements. 

The success of the undertaking is due to 
the consecrated efforts of the church members 
and the generous gifts of individuals. Mrs. 
Richardson and Miss Stevens, the daughters 
of the late Calvin Stevens, have added $5,000 
to the subscriptions. The total receipts ag- 
gregate about $11,000. Other expenses are 
yet to be provided for, but it is hoped to dedi- 
cate the edifice in June free from debt. Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton has consented to preach 
the dedicatory sermon. The membership of 
the church is about 120. 


THE OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION. 

At this latest association meeting in King- 
fisher, April 30-May 3, 125 delegates were 
present. Judge A. B. Hammer was moder- 
ator and Rev. R. B. Foster, the veteran regis- 
trar, reported for the churches, which to- 
gether showed substantial growth. 

Dr. R_ B. Foster preached the sermon, a 
helpful and intellectual discourse. On the 
subject of general discussion, The Organiza- 
tion of Churches in Oklahoma, Rev. C. N. 
Queen read a paper on What Shall We Re- 
quire of Ministers Who Come to Us from 
Other Denominations? He insisted chiefly 
upon a high standard of ministerial char- 
acter. Inthe Sunday school hour the territo- 


rial superintendent, Rev. J. E. Platt, reported 
91 schools organized, and a gain of 900 on 
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the roll for the past year. Rev. R_ 4H. 
Harper and Dr. G. M. Boynton filled out 
the hour with good speeches. 

The womanp’s hour, in charge of Mrs. J. H, 
Parker, was well spent, and the home mis- 
sionary hour, in charge of Supt. J. H. Parker, 
was occupied by addresses on How t) Raise 
Money? How to Evangelizs the Masses? The 
Home Missionary as a Pastor, The Relation 
of the C.H.M.S.totheC.C.B S_ Superin. 
tendent Parker’s report showed 90 churches 
organized, 57 buildings erected, and 45 home 
missionaries on the fisld. 

Oae afternoon the association 
spent at College Hill, witnessing 
the laying of the corner stone of 
Kingfisher College, now in pro. 
cess of erection, under direction 
of this body. Eloquent and in. 
spiring speeches were made by 
several representative citizens 
of Oklahoma and by our visitors 
from New Engand—Dr. G. M, 
Boynton and Rev. Messrs. G. A, 
Hood and B. M. Wright. The 
college promises to be a grand 
institution and a great blessing 
to Oklahoma. 

Sunday was the last great day 
of the feast. The services began 
with a sunrise prayer meetiog 
and a communion service, and a 
home missionary experience 
meeting later. At the following 
session Dr. Boynton preached grandly. A 
mass meeting of C. E. workers was beld in 
the afternoon and a gospel meeting in the 
evening, addressed by Rev. Messrs. C. N. 
Queen, G. A. Hood and B. M. Wright. The 
services were all harmonious, interesting and 
profitable. Practical questions were con- 
sidered and importa’.t plans adopted. 

J.C. 


THE NEW PASTOR AT OMAHA. 
Rev. Frank A. Warfield was born Oct. 4, 
1846, studied at Yale, graduated at the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in 1870, 
preached at Staffordville, Ct , and Globe Vil- 
lage, Mass , and in 1873 was installed pastor 
at Greentield. In 1876 he became pastor of 

















the Union Charch, Boston, where he remained 
until 1881. In 1882 he began his labors in the 
Brockton Church, from whence he has just 
gone to the First Church, Omaha, where be 
preached his first sermon May 3. 

Mr. Warfield has made a fine record at 
Brockton as a remarkable organizer, a supeé- 
rior preacher and a tireless opponent of intem- 
perance and other foes of civichealth. He ge 
to a strong church in a great Western city, 
which has been pastorless since May 1, 15‘, 
and yet has kept its pulpit well sup, lied aod 
paid off $10,000 of its debt, despite the liard 
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times. Mr. Warfield’s acceptance of the call 
has inspired the church with new courage and 
there is now no reason why, with a fine church 
property in excellent condition and of great 
yalue, with a Ladies’ Society whose record 
for effective and harmonious effort has rarely 
been equaled, and an earnest and faithful 
complement of men whom a zealous and well- 
balanced leader can quickly stimulate and 
lead, the church should not speedily win back 
its place among the great Congregational 
churebes of the West. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 


The Penobscot Association has approbated to 
preach for three years from the Senior Class, 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Adams, Freese, Fuller, Gales’ 
Gibson, Goodwin, Lambert, Martin, Miller, Morson, 
Wattie and Willmott; for one year from the Middle 
Class, Messrs. Baker, Davie, Farren, Ganley, Lucas, 
McPherson, Mousley, Newcomb, Putnam, Stearns 
and Woodard, 

Andover. 

President Smyth preached in the Seminary 
Church last Sunday morning, Rev. F. H. Page of 
Lawrence conducting the afternoon service.—— 
Having the privilege of electing two life members 
of the H. M. S., the seminary selected President 
Smyth and Professor Churchill.——-The two con- 
cluding lectures of Dr. Blodget’s course on China 
were given this week.—The missionary service 
planned by the Society of Inquiry for last Thurs- 
day evening was postponed.—Several membezs 
of the Middle Class bave organized a travel club 
and will sail for London June 2.——The public 
examinations will be held June 8-10, The grad- 
uating exercises occur June 11. 


Hartford. 


The Hartford Courant, in a recently published 
list of periodicals in reading-rooms of the city, 
showed that of more than 800 in the list the semi- 
nary reading-room here contains 510, thus making 
it the largest of the seminary and college reading- 
rooms in the country. The room is especially well 
supplied with theological reviews, missionary pa- 
pers and publications bearing upon the questions 
of sociology and has the representative papers of 
nearly every denomination in the country.—At 
the missionary meeting last Wednesday afternoon 
Dr. Washington Choate spoke on The Work of the 
Hi. M. 8S.—-The last student missionary meeting 
considered the work done by alumni in foreign 
lands.——Dr. A, C, Thompson has begun a course 
of lectures to the Seniors on Foreign Missions —— 
Rey. H. H. Kelsey is delivering a course of lectures 
on the Institutional Church.——Monday evening of 
last week a delightful musicale was given in the 
chapel by the smaller chorus of the Hartford 
School of Music, assisted by Mr. J.C. Bartlett. 


Yale. 


At the annual alumni meeting, May 20, the sub- 
ject will be: Ethical and Doctrinal Preaching, led 
by Rev. J. W. Bixler and Rev. G. H. Beard. Prof. 
(George Adam Smith will be present then and at 
Commencement.—The Senior address in Mar- 
quand Chapel last week was by Mr. J. H. Grant on 
The Church and the Young Man.——Among the 
special lectures last week were the closing one of 
Professor Sumner’s course on The Fall and Rise of 
the Scandinavian Peasantry, and one by Dr. Arthur 
Fairbanks on Buddhism.—Rev. T. Yokoi of the 
Graduate Class gave a university lecture at Har- 
vard last week on The Progress of Civilization in 
Japan.—wW. E. Page of the Middle Class will supply 
the church at Milton regularly next year.—G. E. 
Ladd of the Middle Class will have charge of the 
Lebanon Mission of Center Church, and will act as 
assistant to Dr. Newman Smyth.—Mr. C. K. Fank- 
hauser will be the regular supply at Avon the com- 
ing year.—Stucents who have been already en- 
xaged for home missionary work for the summer 
ire Messrs. I. E. Pinney in Vermont, E. H. Price in 
Missouri, W.C. Ferris and A. E. Fraser in Wiscon- 
sin,and H. L, Pyle in New York. Mr. H. F. Rall 
will supply in lowa.——Examinations began May 9 
and will end May 19.——The Senior Class has 
elected as class historian L. P. Armstrong; poet, P. 
H. Epler; prophet, Nathan Powell. G. A. Bushee 
will be the toastmaster at the class supper at Savin 
Rock, May 18. 








CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Mass.—Brookfield Conference met in Ware, May 
», 6, and celebrated its 75th anniversary. The topics 
were; How to Use the Spiritual Forces of the 
Church for Evangelistic Work, History of the Con- 
ference, Fellowship with Missionaries in the Field, 
Support of Missions in Hard Times, Missionary 
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Methods and Motives, The French Churches, 
Preaching for Our Day. Rev. A. M. Rice preached 
the sermon. 

At the latest meeting of the Norfolk Conference 
last week the subjects were: A Larger Christian 
Life, Church Life and Work and The A. M.A. Res- 
olutions approving the recent veto of the governor 
on the bill relating to churches in this State were 
adopted. The evening session was devoted to C. E. 
Activity. 

N. Y¥.—The Central Asscciation was held at 
Ithaca, May 5, 6. The university was drawn upon 
for several addresses. Pres. J. G. Schurman gave 
an address on Christianity in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Other topics were: The A’sthetic Element in 
Religion, a criticism upon Schiller’s philosophy, 
The Relation of the Church to Crime and Its Pre- 
vention and The Ainsworth Temperance Education 
Law. For the first time a representative of the 
Free Baptist denomination was present, Dr. G. 
H. Ball of Keuka College. An important step was 
taken by the women of the association in uniting 
the home and the foreign missionary interests in 
one association with two strong committees to ad- 
vance the respective interests of the two lines of 
work. Mrs. H. N. Kinney was made president. 
Women have fora long time been delegates to this 
association and have taken part in the deliberations. 
The reports of spiritual interest were the most en- 
couraging for years. Work among children has 
been successful. Dr. F. W. Woodbury presented 
the work of the A. M. A., and strong resolutions 
were passed sustaining that body in its defense of 
the Florida teachers. 


O.—Plymouth Rock Conference met at Burton, 
May 5, 6. This is the oldest conference on the 
Western Reserve and the oldest but one in the 
State. Fitting note was taken of Ohio’s hundred 
years of Congregationalism. There were two ser- 
mons, a woman’s missionary hour and four mission- 
ary addresses. Topics were: Congregationalists 
Living Up to Their Privileges, The Power of a Pray- 
ing Church, The Children’s Place in the Church, 
The Holy Spirit in the Churches, Temperance Work 
Through the Churches and The Conduct of Reli- 
gious Services at Funerals. 


ILL.—The Rock River Association held an unusu- 
ally interesting meeting, May 5, 6, in Prophetstown. 
A little more than a year ago this was but a preach- 
ing station. Today there is a church of 70 mem- 
bers, owning a building that seats 350. The topics 
were: Advanced Methods in Church Work, The 
Ideal Layman, The Ideal Minister, Work of the 
Ideal Church, Christianity as Applied to Capital 
and Labor and to Politics. 


Io.—Central Association, meeting at Belle Plaine, 
May 5, 6, discussed the topics: Illustrated Services 
in the Churches, Christ’s Kingdom for This World 
as well as for the Next, More Efficient Sunday 
School Work, Christian Citizenship, The Purpose 
and Mission of the Church, and Duties of Members 
to the Church. All the missionary societies were 
represented, Secretary Herrick of the Education 
Society giving his stereopticon lecture on Light 
and Shade Among the Rockies. 

The meeting of the Mitchell Association at Clear 
Lake, beginning May 5, was preceded by a Sunday 
school convention. Rev. C. C, Otis preached the 
sermon. Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D., of Chicago, 
gave an address on Bringing Christianity to Bear 
on Life. Other topics of special interest were: a 
review of Dr. Brand’s The Beasts of Ephesus, The 
Religious Horizon, How to Care for Young Con- 
verts, and Personal Work. Missions found a place 
in the women’s hour and in the Endeavor session. 

NEB.—The Omaha Association met at Wisner, 
May 5,6. A freshly painted edifice, new carpets 
and a large local audience welcomed the delegates, 
who were not numerous, not one of the Omaha 
churches being represented, perhaps because the 
place of meeting was far from central. Yet the 
meeting was one of interest and profit. The first 
half day was devoted to a Sunday school confer- 
ence. Rev. Samuel Pearson preached the sermon. 
Reports from the churches and of revivals were en- 
couraging. A profitable woman’s hour, addresses 
on Aimless Preaching, Aimless Hearing, and Home 
Missions, with a report for the National Council 
completed the program. 


CLUBS, 


MAss.—The Essex Club considered at its last 
meeting, in Salem, May 11, The Relation of the 
Family to the Churches, with an address by Rev. 
S.L. Bell. It called out spirited discussion. 

InpD.—The May meeting of the Indianapolis Club 
was held May 5, in the parlors of Plymouth Church. 
The women provided the repast. Prof. D.C. Brown 
of Butler College read an interesting paper on 
The Misanthrope in Literature. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

Park Street, That there is friction between the 
pastor, Rev. Dr. I. J. Lansing, and not a few of the 
members is undeniable, but the accounts in the sec- 
ular newspapers have misrepresented many facts. 
The action taken at a church meeting last week, 
even though it prove to be irregular, will doubtless 
draw forth from Dr. Lansing a statement as to 
his intentions, and give him an opportunity to state 
his reasons for acting as he has. 


Berkeley Temple. The closing of the second year 
of the School of Applied Christianity was observed 
last Sunday. Dr. C. A. Dickinson preached a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion, and Rev. Law- 
rence Phelps, the principal, gave an address. The 
need of laymen active in church work and prac- 
tical training for such activity were the themes 
enlarged upon. The Senior Class of the school 
numbers seven. 


Immanuel, Last week Dr. C. H. Beale was ten- 
dered a reception in honor of the completion of the 
second year of his pastorate. Hundreds of friends 
and parishioners congratulated the pastor in an 
informal way and neighboring brother pastors en- 
joyed the good fellowship of the evening. After 
the collation bright speeches and musical selec- 
tions were a pleasant part of the program. 


Central. Last Sunday afternoon the first of a 
series of vesper services was held at four o’clock 
in place of the usual Sunday evening worship. 
This arrangement will continue through the warmer 
months, and the services will be largely choral in 
character. The pastor, Dr. E. L. Clark, will preach. 


Massachusetts. 


HYDE PARK.—Of the 43 latest accessions 38 were 
on confession, making the present enrollment 730, 
of whom 240 have been received during the three 
anda half years’ pastorate of Dr. A. W. Archibald. 

WINCHESTER. First.—Following closely upon a 
series of gatberings for Christian instruction, six 
young people united with the church at the last 
communion. The pastor, Rev. D. A. Newton, con- 
tinues his classes and other accessions are ex- 
pected. 

DANVERS.— Maple Street bas voted unanimously 
to adopt individual communion cups. 


ANDOVER.—Free. This church, Rev. F. A. Wil- 
son, pastor, celebrated its 50th anniversary May 7. 
The feature of the afternoon service was the histor- 
ical address by Rev. W. G. Poor of Keene, N.H. 
Supper was served in the vestry. At the evening 
service addresses were given by former pastors, 
Rev. W. B. Brown of Orange, N.Y. (1850-55), Prof. 
G. F. Wright of Oberlin (1872-81) and Rev. F. B. 
Makepeace of Springfield (1881-88). The present 
pastor read letters from two other former pasto!s, 
Rev. 8. C, Leonard (1859-65) and Rev. E. 8. Williams 
(1870-72). Dr. E. Winchester Donald of Boston 
spoke of the fact that the church was founded in 
anti-slavery days to stand for freedom and for the 
new cause of temperance. Dr. Donald spoke of his 
own personal relations with the church and ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to it. A few other 
brief addresses followed. 


LOWELL.— Kirk Street. An interesting occasion 
last week was the ordination of Rev. G. M. Ward, 
son of one of the deacons of the church and for- 
merly general secretary of the C, E. Society, in 
which capacity he traveled over nearly the whole 
country and made many warm friends. Mr. Ward 
has now graduated at Andover Seminary in mature 
life and has accepted a call to the presidency of 
Rollins College, Florida.—— Pawtucket. Rev. W. D. 
Leland has completed three years of labor with this 
church, and in his anniversary sermon congratu- 
lated his people upon the hopeful outlook for the 
future. The society is soon to build a new house. 
—Rev. G. F. Kenngott preached an opening ser- 
mon last Sunday in Mechanics’ Hall to a large con- 
gregation. 

PEPPERELL.—After a recent address by Mrs. I. V. 
Woodbury of the A.M.A. a collection of $31 was 
taken. Pledges of $100 have now been received, 
giving the church two shares in the jubilee fund 
for paying the debt of the society. 

WORCESTER.—Pi/grim. Among the 25 persons 
received to membership May 3 was a man 8&4 years 
of age and a child of eight, both on confession. 
There bas been a large increase since January in 
the number of sittings taken. Attendance and in- 
terest in the prayer meeting has been increased by 
having the membership grouped alphabetically, 
each group in turn being responsible for the meet- 
ing. Union. Dr. H. A. Stimson, formerly a pas- 
tor of the church, supplied the pulpit May 3 at the 
farewell service before the consolidation of this 
church with Salem Street, also the farewell service 
in the old house, which has been sold,——Sa/em 
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Street. The council called May 8 to dismiss the 
pastor, Rev. S. A. Harlow, voiced an appreciative 
tribute to his scholarly and spiritual work during 
his 18 months’ pastorate. Immediately following, a 
second council convened which reviewed the pro- 
ceedings of each church, expressed its approval 
and declared the consolidation into one church con- 
summated. By act of the legislature upon petition 
therefor, the two societies have also been united. 
Thus passes from the roll the separate existence of 
two old churches of splendid achievements and 
honorable record. The united church will be known 
as the Union Church, and has a membership of 757. 
——At the Ministers’ Meeting, May 4, Rev. Alexan- 
der Lewis presented the work of the Institutional 
Church. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Lastern Avenue. The need of 
eongregational training for church music was re- 
eently emphasized in a lecture by Prof, P. H. Buech- 
ler, who will for a week conduct two classes in sing- 
ing each day, for the children in the afternoon, for 
the adults in the evening. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD.—First. The parish has sold 
the parsonage and voted to build a new one. At 
a recent meeting the financial report showed a 
marked improvement over the previous year. Rev. 
8. K. Perkins is pastor. 

HousATONIC.—The 17 additions at the last com- 
munion are to some extent the fruits of the recent 
meetings held by Kev. H. W. Pope. Rev. A.J. Ben- 
edict is pastor. 

LENOX.—The presentation of the new pulpit has 
led to a desire for general interior renovation of the 
audience-room and the meeting house is closed for 
a few weeks. 

Maine. 

EASTPORT.—The pastor, Rev. C. S. Holton, has 
been earnest to secure good local government, in- 
dependent of party politics. In co-operation with 
othersa circular has been sent throughout the county 
upon civic federation.—Evangelist Gale is to hold 
meetings here and preparatory work is being done. 
About $200 have been paid on the debt, one-half 
of it being an Easter offering. 

Gray.—Rev. E. M. Cousins finds encouragement 
in his new field. The morning congregations and 
Sunday school have largely increased, while the 
evening attendance ata series of talks to young 
people bas increased threefold. He is also to sup- 
ply, about three fourths of the time Sunday after- 
noons, in a neighboring town where there is no reg- 
ular preaching. 

LitTLE DEER ISLE.— Rey. Charles Whittier has 
spent four Sundays here and in the neighborhood, 
visiting and holding meetings. With the assist- 
ance of Rey. J.8. Richards and others a church was 
formed April 24, and plans made to build as soon 
as the committee can make arrangements. 

BANGOR.—Hummond Street. A recent pleasant 
affair was a reception and supper given the “ sbhut- 
ins” of the society by the United Workers. Con- 
veyance was furnished where needed and many 
aged and invalid friends enjoyed a beautiful after- 
noon. 

SANFORD.—The large attendance at services has 
necessitated the outlay of $125 for suitable appa- 
ratus for ventilation by means of an electric fan. 
Every six minutes the air is entirely freshened. 

ForRT FAIRFIELD.—Deacon Stevens, who recently 
died, had been deacon of this church for 40 years, 
during which he had never missed a communion 
season. 

Batu.— Winter Street. A centennial souvenir 
has been published, making a full and comely pam- 
phiet of much local historical value. 

BRIDGTON.—The church has voted to rebuild the 
chapel burned last winter, also to remodel and re- 
seat the meeting house. 

Union.—Mr. T. P. Gales will begin his pastorate 
about June1l, He came from the northern part of 
England to Bangor Seminary. 


New Hampshire. 


Croypon.—The pastor, though over. threescore 
years old, is active in holding services in the differ- 
ent parts of the town. He has resumed Sunday 
services at Ryder’s Corner, three miles over the 
mountains. A union Sunday school is also main- 
tained, After a four years’ suspension the C. E. 
Society has been reorganized and its prospects for 
the future are encouraging. The Sunday evening 
service already gives evidence of the new interest 
and zealous efforts. 

MARLBORO.—Recently a unique: celebration was 
held in honor of the 50th anniversary of Cyrus S. 
Moors joining the choir. For 40 years he has been 
chorister, Speeches were made by ex pastors and 
friends. Handsome presents were also given and 
an original hymn and poem were used. Rev. J. S. 
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Colby, pastor for a little over three years, read his 
resignation May 3, but the church has refused to 
accept it. 

LANCASTER.—Additions are being made to the 
$3,000 left by the late Mrs. Benton, and a new 
chapel will be erected the coming season. 

MANCHESTER.—First. Mr. E. L. Baldwin began 
his 40th year of service as organist and conductor 
of the music May 3. 

FRANKLIN.—Thirteen persons united with the 
church at the May communion, four on confession. 
Those uniting by letter came from four denomina- 
tions. 

HOPKINTON.—The late Sophronia Folsom left $400 
to the church. The people are rejoiced in the com- 
ing of their chosen pastor, Rev. J. S. Curtis, May 17. 

STRATHAM.—The church receives $1,000 from the 
estate of the late Dr. G. W. Dearborn of Exeter. 

Vermont. 

HARDWICK.—This young church is working hard 
to pay off the last bills on its new house of worship. 
An orchestra of five pieces assists at the Sunday 
evening services. 

LyNpDON.—The late Hon. B. F. Lincoln left $3,000 
to this church, the income only to be used for its 
support. 

Rhode Island. 

CHEPACHET.—The semi-centennial of the church 
was celebrated, May 5, by morning and afternoon 
services and an anniversary dinner. A historical 
paper was read and former pastors gave reminis- 
cences. In theafternoon Rey. Alexander McGregor 
preached and the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 
A varied musical program accompanied each ses- 
sion. A four-page program, illustrated by half-tone 
of the church and parsonage, with list of all pastors 
and deacons and of first officers of societies wasa 
neat souvenir of the occasion. 

WOONSOCKET.—Globe, The church has at last 
started the long desired mission for the Swedes 
and Fins. There are over 60 persons of these na- 
tionalities in the city. Rev. B. J. Thorén of Paw- 
tucket is to have charge of the mission, assisted by 
Rev. J. P. Eagle of Providence. Services are held 
in the Globe meeting house, Rev. J. C. Alvord, 
pastor. « 
Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—Davenport. The services of May 3 
completed 22 years of pastoral service of Rev.1.C. 
Meserve with this church. The total membership 
is above 560, about 47 having been added since Jan. 1. 
The edifice is down town and the church has suffered 
by removals to an alarming extent, but it now re- 
news its courage. The Sunday school is growing 
and is one of the most flourishing in the city. Mr. 
F. W. Vardee has been superintendent for more 
than 30 years and has just been unanimously re- 
elected.— A Sunday School Union has been organ- 
ized, of which Supt. W. R. Downs is president. At 
the first meeting the subject was, What Has Been 
Tried Successfully and Unsuccessfully in Your 
School?——United. Last week, Sunday evening, an 
address was given by Miss Charlotte T. Sibley, on 
Over Palestine Hills on Horseback. The Sunday 
school collections during May will be for Tuskegee 
Normal Institute. 

NAUGATUCK.—As the borough stands ready to 
take the present site of the meeting house for park 
purposes, a new edifice will probably be erected. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BROOKLYN.—Bushwick Avenue. The new edifice 
was dedicated May 4 before a large congregation. 
Dr. J. B. Clark preached the sermon and Rev. W. T. 
Stokes offered the prayer. Dr. T. B. McLeod 
preached in the evening. The pastor, Rev. C. W. 
King, begins at this time his fourth year of work 
here. The lot on which the building stands wasa 
gift of the late Adrian M. Suydam, besides a be- 
quest of $10,000 to the church. To this the C.C. 
B. S. and local church extension societies each 
added $5,000 and the congregation raised $5,000. 
Every debt was provided for before work on the 
house began. The building is 75 feet wide and with 
the chapel 100 feet long. It is built of brick with 
terra cotta trimmings. The services continued 
every evening through the week until Friday, with 
addresses by Rev. Drs. A. J. Lyman, L. H. Cobb, 
R. J. Kent, 8. H. Virgin and Rev. Samuel King. 
The membersbip is now 250 and the Sunday school 
enrolls 350 members. ; 

JAMESTOWN.—The Swedish churches of the mid- 
land district, including parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, met in this city, April 24-27. As 
an example of the harmony of the meeting where 
23 ministers and several delegates were present 
from all parts of the field, and as a sign of greater 
unity, Rev. Frank Nilson, the Swedish missionary 
of the C. H. M.5., was chosen general missionary of 
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the combined churches and his support pledged, 
thus relieving the H. M. S. and at the same time 
leaving the churches well cared for. Mr. Nilson is 
a man of piety, of evangelistic power and practi- 
cal wisdom. His annual report shows conversions 
and meeting houses built. 

ScuROoON LAKE.—The church has been greatly 
strengthened by a recent large addition. Rey, 
Lemuel Jones of the H. M.S. has spent four weeks 
in this field, and following a religious interest a). 
ready existing the membership of the church has 
been more than doubled. Fortwo years there has 
been summer preaching only. With this increased 
strength an effort is being made to secure a per. 
manent pastor. 

ALBANY.—Clinton Avenue at a missionary con- 
cert April 26 0a Turkey took a collection of $25 to 
be sent to the A. B.C. F. M. for Turkey. 

New Jersey. 

JERSEY City.— Tabernacle. The church cele- 
brated the 10th anniversary of Dr. J. L. Scudder's 
pastorate last week. The pastor has been specially 
popular among the young people, and has been 
identified closely with the various reform move- 
ments of the city. In the third year of his work 
he led the effort in his church which resulted in 
the burning of the mortgage, and later conceived 
the idea of the People’s Palace, which has been 
such a help and strength to the work among those 
classes for whom it was intended. This church is 
now one of the strongest in the State and its influ. 
ence is broad and strong. 

WESTFIELD.—The Men’s League continues to do 
good service. Largely through its efforts the at- 
tendance at evening service has been materially in- 
creased. The Sanday school is now larger than 
ever. A men’s class has been added and the stated 
written examinations are a success. The past yea! 
has been prusperous, 22 persons having been added 
to the church, and over $2,200 having been contrib- 
uted for benevolent objects. Rev. Henry Ketcham 
is pastor. 

PLAINFIELD.—This church has placed itself upon 
the General Howard Roll of Honor. It recently ob- 
served what is called * our own church day.” The 
pastor spoke briefly upon the claims of one’s own 
church, then several laymen put the financial situa- 
tion of the church before the people, and pledge 
cards were distributed resulting ia successful re- 
turns. 

ORANGE.—The church has raised two shares fer 
the Iloward Memorial Fund and the C. E. Society 
is raising another. The Junior Society now num- 
bers 75 and it is doing excellent work. 

NEWARK.—Selleville Avenue finds itself now more 
prosperous than for many years. At recent special 
meetings a deep interest prevailed and there were 
several conversions. 

THE SOUTH. 
Georgia. 

MARIETrA.—This church rejoices in awakened 
interest. During a four days’ meeting there were 
22 conversions. The pastor, Rev. Calvin Lane, was 
assisted by Rev. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta. A bap- 
tismal tank was constructed in the meeting house, 
and before the largest congregation ever gathered 
with this church six persons were immersed 

ATLANTA.—First. Young converts are working 
in a hopeful manner and a Junior Endeavor Society 
has recently been organized, The spiritual pros- 
perity of the church is being followed by financial 
success. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

SpRINGFIELD.— First. The neighboring churches 
were well represented at the recent council to in- 
stall Rev.E. A. Steiner. Letters, warmly commend- 
ing Mr. Steiner, were read from his former church 
and conference in St. Paul. The pastor-elect read a 
clear, comprehensive and impressive statement 
which was so complete no questions were asked. A 
large congregation gathered in the evening. Dr 
Washington Gladden preached an able and ins)ir- 
ing sermon on The Kingdom of God within Us, and 
other neighboring pastors had a part in the exer- 
cises, and generous greetings were given in behalf 
of the city churches. Mr. and Mrs. Steiner were 
affectionately received in a social way last Thurs- 
day evening, the lower rooms of the church beid¢ 
crowded, and the manifestations of Christian fe!- 
lowship proving all that could be wished. The 
morning and evening congregations on Sunday are 
unusually large and increasing, and the work of the 
church is being prosecuted with vigor. 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim received 57 new membe!*, 
May 3, 39 on confession. Instead of the usual pre- 
paratory lecture a welcome service was held on the 
Friday evening previous. Brief addresses were 
made by the two pastors and three deacons. The 
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room was crowded and the occasion was one of joy 
and interest. 

PAINESVILLE.—VFirst, The sanctuary bas recently 
been beantified and a new carpet laid in the audito- 
rium. Mr. L.S. Chafer has accepted the call of the 
church to become music director and pastor’s as- 
sistant and bas entered upon his work. Rev. P. W. 
Sinks is pastor. 

Illinois. 

The home missionary rallies now in progress in 
the State opened auspiciously in Galesburg the first 
Sunday in May. Dr. A. F. Sherrill made ample 
preparation for a great occasion and the resalt was 
all that he anticipated, The day was beautiful, the 
congregations large, the speakers alive and inter- 
esting and the collections beyond expectation. 
Mrs. Caswell, Mr. Wiard and Mr. Puddefoot liter- 
ally captured the city, so far as Congregational in- 
terests are concerned, On the following evening 
Mr. Wiard gave a stereopticon lecture to a full 
house. Following the meeting in Galesburg, rallies 
were held at Paxton and Alton, 


Indiana. 


TERRE HAUTE.— Rev. J. B. Koehne recently de- 
livered his course of Nazarene lectures, using 
alternately the First Congregational and First 
Baptist meeting houses. The congregations in- 
creased to the last.—— First. The resignation of Dr. 
J.H.Cram was a great surprise to this congrega- 
tion, which represents the leading class of people 
in intelligence and wealth in the city. The pastor 
came here seven years ago. His sermons have at- 
tracted more than ordinary attention and he has 
shown himself an able preacher, a constant student 
and an earnest Christian minister. Regret is felt in 
and out of the church. During the pastorate there 
have been Jarge accessions to the membership, in one 
year over 100 uniting, and its present roll is the 
largest in the history of the church. A second 
cburch bas also been organized in the eastern part 
of the city, and another mission bas been opened 
and sustained. The benevolences have been large. 
Dr. Crum bas been a helpful influence in the State. 
He has been a member of the State missionary com- 
mittee and president of the Congregational Club of 
Indianapolis. 

Michigan, 

COvEMISH AND THOMPSONVILLE.— During the 
year’s pastorate of Rev. W. A. Bockoven the 
work has grown from a condition of discourage- 
ment to one of hope, Several members have been 
added in each place and the C. E. Societies have 
more than doubled in membership. At Thompson- 
ville a comfortable parsonage bas been purchased 
and property and money are pledged to fully pay 
for it, and important improvements have been 
made in the church edifice. At Copemish the 
meeting house has just been moved to a more con- 
venient position, and a basement room will be fitted 
up anew, 

THE WEST. 


Missouri. 


ST. Louis.—Compton Hill. Dr. G. C. Adams 
rounded out 15 years of work in St. Louis May 5. 
During that time he bas received 532 members on 
confession and 493 by letter, making a total of 1,025. 
The dismissions number 591, leaving a present 
membership of 434. The church bas contributed 
$105,000 for current expenses and $20,000 for benev- 
olences, an average of $8,300 per year. Dr, Adams’s 
first congregation was composed of 26 persons, of 
whom 14 were children.— First. May 5 Dr. George 
completed his fifth year of service. When he came 
the resident membersbip was 250. Since then 286 
persons have been added. The present enroliment 
is 454. More than $125,000 have been contributed, 
of which over $70,000 have been for benevolences. 


lowa. 


Creston.—Dr. D. P. Breed’s acceptance of the 
call to this thriving railroad center of scme 8&,(00 
inhabitants creates general rejoicing. Under the 
pastorate of Rev. A. J. Van Wagner a fine house of 
worsbip was erected, but the foundatiors of the 
growth and prosperity of the church were laid by 
Dr. N. H. Whittlesey, now secretary of the Society 
for Ministerial Relief. Having made provision for 
its home work the church is now ready fora larger 
Share in the aggressive work of the denomination. 

Rock Raprps.— Rev. J. K. Nutting, acting pastor, 
Speaks appreetatively of the faithful workers in his 
church, Its midweek meetings are full and inter- 
esting. Services lately held at the Methodist Epis- 
copal church by Evangelist Gar'ock, though not 
ion meetings, were participated in to some ex- 
tent by Congregationalists. Ten accessions were 
welcomed May 3, nine on confession. Of these four 
were heads of families and five were young men. 

NILES AND STILLWATER.—Reports from these 
points and from Orchard stow progress under the 
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leadership of Rev. Palmer Litts. A C. E. Society 
has been organized at Stillwater within a month. 
A house of worship is greatly needed, the school- 
house in which services are held being crowded 
every fair Sunday. At Orchard the women have 
provided new Rochester lamps for the audience 
room. 

ANAMOSA.—Chaplain Crocker of the State’s 
prison gave his lecture on Crime and Its Punish- 
ment the evening of April 29. This address was so 
well received by the Davenport Association the 
preceding week that the pastor, Rev. 8. F. Millikin, 
arranged for his people to bear it. 


MUSCATINE.—Pilgrim. The annual report shows 
a membership of 65, of whom 20 have united during 
the past year—all but two on confession. The Sun- 
day school enrollment is 254; amount raised for be- 
nevolences, $116.15. Rev.G.M.D. Slocum is pastor. 


CLay.—This church is yoked with that at Frank- 
lin fer the coming year, and has arranged for 
preaching services half of the time. Interest is 
manifest and attendance is increasing. 


Special services are in progress at Algona, con- 
ducted by Evangelists Cordner and Burnett, who 
recently closed a successful series of meetings at 
Alden.—— The Iowa Home Missiowary Society closes 
its fiscal year out of debt and with a few dollars in 
the treasurv. The expenditures were $17,180 for 
missionary work within the year and a debt of $815 
from the previous year; total, $17,995. 


Minnesota. 


LATHROP.—This is a typical lumber town, abound- 
ing in liquor and gambling saloons, and is perhaps 
the only one of 1,000 population in the State that is 
churchless, and till within a few weeks was desti- 
tute of regular preaching services. Rev. H. W. 
Parsons is now caring for the work here and at sev- 
eral other points. The attendance has been uni- 
formly large, all elements being well represented, 
and a great change is already noticeable in the 
community. 

BERMIDJI —A Sunday school bas been opened at 
this growing town just outside the Red Lake Reser- 
vation. At present there is no preaching service 
nor apy funds in prospect to enable the H. M.S. to 
send a minister, though one is greatly needed. 
There are indications of a large immigration into 
the reservation when it is opened, May 15. A friend 
in Hartford bas sent $50 for this work. 


GRACEVILLE.—The house of worship has been 
newly papered. Work at the two out-stations, Cho- 
kio and Olivet, interrupted during the winter, bas 
been resumed, and preparations are being made for 
erecting a chapel at the former place. The pastor, 
Rev. H. A. Cotton, travels 46 miles in making the 
circuit of his parish. 

FARIBAULT.—The pastor, Rev. G. S. Ricker, has 
just completed two years of service. In that time 
86 persons have been welcomed to membership, the 
fruits of faithful work in Sunday school, C. E. and 
personal lines. The pastor is now giving a course 
of Sunday evening discourses on Congregational- 
ism, mainly historical. 

NEw DULUTH.—Since the resignation of the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. N. Moore, the church is being supplied 
by Evangelist J. 1. Sanford, who has been invited to 
remain for six moaths. Hard times have dimin- 
ished the membership, many having moved away, 
but the few who remain show unfaltering courage. 


ORTONVILLE.—Since the coming of Rev. G. W. 
Shaw growing congregations, an increase of active 
members in the C, E. Society, and repairs upon the 
parsonage are reported. This is a summer resort 
and the pastor is making efforts to draw visitors to 
the church services. 

MANTORVILLE.—The cburch welcomes its new 
pastor, Rev. W.C. A. Wallar. The departing min- 
ister, Rev. Howard Mudie, has brought the work 
from weakness and dependence upon the Home 
Missionary Society to strength and self-support. 


LAMBERTON.—This cburch with its yokefellow, 
Walnut Grove, has been unsupplied for some time. 
Rev. J. P. Campbell has visited it since the close of 
his work at New U!m., and efforts are making to 
secure a pastor. 

WALKER.—The gift of lots facilitates the erection 
of a chapel and an application for aid has been for- 
warded to the C. C. B.S. This will be the first 
chapel erected in this growing town in northern 
Minnesota. 

BRAINERD.—Second. A pastor is on the ground 
and there are signs of progress. That section of 
the city is developing and the church which for a 
time hovered between life and death seems destined 
to grow. 

St. PAuL.—Bethany. Congregations have stead- 
ily increased since the coming of Rev. S. G. Arnett, 
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and the people are being rapidly developed in 
Christian work and influence. : 

NEw UtM.—A debt incurred during the last pas- 
torate has somewhat discouraged the church and 
no pastor will be called until it is paid. 

At Hancock a small debt has been liquidated and 
the church, pastorless for six months, is to be again 
supplied.——Morris has a new $600 organ. The 
proceeds of a concert almost completes the pay- 
ment for it. 

Nebraska. 


OmanaA.—First, Dr. F. A. Warfield entered upon 
his work May 3, and was greeted with a full house, 
All departments of church life feel the stimu- 
lus of his coming. On their arrival the preceding 
Friday the family were met by a large delegation 
and every effort was made to show cordial welcome 
and hearty co-operation.——S?t. Mary’s Avenue. The 
communion service May 3 was impressive, 10 per- 
sons being received to membership, five on confes- 
sion. 

LINCOLN.— First. At the May communion service 
13 new members were received, five on confession. 
In most cases these were heads of families and val 
uable accessions. This church has adopted the 
pleasant custom of holding a reception to new 
members on the prayer meeting evening after the 
communion, 

HYANNIS.— This church, growing in influence 
under the pastorate of Rev. O. E. Tichnor, invites 
him to remain another year. It is the only church 
in town and no other religious service is held there 
Mr. Tichnor preaches once a month at Reno, 50 
miles distant. 

DopGE.—As the first fruits of the Billings meet- 
ings, eleven persons, nine on confession, were re- 
ceived to membership May 3. Rev. Arthur Farn- 
worth is pastor. 

North Dakota. 


ABEROCROMBIE.—Revy. E. E. Saunders closed his 
labors here May 1, to take up work at several points 
around Jamestown. Mr. W. A. Wilkinson of Min- 
neapolis will care for the enlarging work at Aber- 
crombie. 

KELSO.—The new edifice is ready for occupancy 
and will be dedicated soon. Rev. N. P. McQuarrie 
has been untiring in his efforts in behalf of this 
people in connection with his work at Hillsboro. 

FARGO.—Special evangelistic services opened 
May 5 under the lead of Evangelist Hunt of Minne- 
apolis. All the churches unite and a rich harvest is 
hoped for. 

GLEN ULLIN.—Rev. F.C. Emerson is doing faith- 
ful and effective work on this field, preaching alse 
at other points. 

Rev. W. H. Gimblett is assisting Rev. A. G. Young 
at Harvey. 

Colorado. 

CoLorApo Sprinas.—First. Rev. J. B. Gregg, 
D.D., completed, May 3, the 14th year of his service 
as pastor. Twenty-two persons were received into 
the chureb, five on confession. Dr. Gregg’s pas- 
torate is the longest in the history of the denomina- 
tion in Colorado, During its continuance 540 new 
members have been received, Since the beginning 
of the year a flourishing Young Ladies’ Missionary 
Society and a Boys’ Brigade have been organized, 
In addition to its regular offering to the American 
Board the church has contributed since Jan. 1 $200 
toward the extinction of the debt of that society. 
A committee has been appointed to secure plans for 
the building of a ehapel. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—In bebalf of the new mission 
for the conversion of the Jews the Monday Club 
has appointed Rev. Messrs. W. D. Williams, John 
Kimball and W. H. Tuft to act with commit- 
tees from other denominations.— Fourth. A 
Boys’ Club bas been organized. 

Supt. L. L. Wirt of the 8. S. and P. 5S. reports that 
he and Missionary Cook have organized 55 schools, 
six of which have developed into churches. They 
have aleo dove eonsiderable evangelistic work. In 
the past year these brethren have traveled nearly 
30,000 miles. 

The Bible Society has, in the five years just passed, 
given away about 14,000 Bibles, costing $4,000, to 
Sunday schools of all denominations in the State. 


Washington. 

CoLtumBIA City .—This newly organized church 
of 18 members, in the suburbs of Seattle, is prac- 
tically the making over to our denomination of a 
Methodist Protestant organization, with its $1,500 
bouse of worship. It is the only church among a 
population of 350. Rev. B. F. Rattray is the pastor, 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The American Sunday School Union held its 72d 
anniversary in the United Church, New Haven, 
May 10, Morris K. Jesup, its president, presiding. 
Rev. Dr. Conwell, secretary of missions, and Dr. 
A.P. Foster, secretary for New Eogland, made brief 
statements concerning the work. Mr. E. P. Kelley 
of the Senior Class, Hartford Seminary, and Mr. 
W. C. Landis of the School of Christian Workers, 
Springfield, will enter the service of the American 
Sunday School Union, the former to act as mission- 
ary in the rural districts of Massachusetts, be- 
ginning in June, the latter to work in New Hamp- 
shire, beginning in July. 

The Indian Industrial League, Miss Frances C. 
Sparhawk, Newton Center, secretary, puts forth an 
urgent appeal for funds with which to provide In- 
dians, educated and willing to work, with suitable 
opportunities. The Hualapa Indians and Navajo 
especially need aid in supplying them with tools 
with which to earnaliving. The league has two 
objects: to open individual opportunities of work 
to individual Indians, and to build up self support- 
ing industries in Indian communities. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BLAISDELL, Jas. A., Waukesha, Wis., accepts call to 
Olivet, Mich., to begin work June 1. 

BROWN, Thos. J. (Pres.), Reedsburg, Wts., accepts 
call to Lancaster and has begun work. 

BUSHELL, Jonas, Victoria, B. C., to Leavenworth, Wn. 
Accepts. 

COOLEDGE, Chalmer H., W. Newbury, Vt., to Pier- 
mont, N. H. gy and has begun work. 

DE GROFF, Chas. F., Revillo, S. B: to Letcher, Fire- 
steel and Bethel. ft. ts, with re sidence at Letcher. 
CAST, Wm RK, Tidwe ll, Tidmore and Nectar, Ala., ac- 
cepts cal to New P rospect Ch., Sulligent. 

FISH, Sam’! E., Gettysburg, 8. D., to Aurora. 
to begin June 1. 

FORSELL, Kuut E., Chicago Sem., to Sherrard, Ill. 





Accepts, 


Lewis C. » to permanent pastorate at Barnes- 
ville, Minn. Accepts 

GOFF, Edward F., Aurora, Ill, accepts call to River- 
side,’ Cal., to begin June 1. 

GRANNIs, Geo. H., Vunean Ave. Ch., i Ill, to 
Gross Park Ch, of’ the same ¢ ity. Accepts. 

GRIFFIN, Jno. A ., Danville, Ili., to een a Bluff, Car- 
donia, Perth and Caseyville, Ind. Accept 

GRIF FITHS, Wm. A., Lynxville, Wis.,to Trempealeau. 
Acce 

GRovk. , Claude E., Fremont, Ind., 
Indianapolis. 

HAGUE, Wm. 

Keosauqua, lo 

HIGGINBOTHAM, T. M., Oberlin Sem., to supply at 

— and Beiden, o., during the summer. Ac- 


HOF KIN, Robt., y Peete Ont., 
Montreal, Que. Accept 
ore Emerson L., Cherry field, 


to Brightwood, 


B., S. Bridgton, Me., accepts call to 


to Westmount Ch., 
Me., to Ellsworth, 


alls 
ISAACS, Wm. J., to. remain another year at Melville 
and Bue panes. 'N. D. 
= FERIES, my Crawford, Neb., 
tion. Accepts 
McCOOK, Hamilton M., Leon, Ala., to Laurelhill, Fla, 
MoELVE EN, oe North ( h., New York, N. Y., to 
New England Ch., Brooklyn. 
a ote EN, Jno. D., Brooklyn, N. S., to Stouffville, Ont. 


Mo IN’ tv eT Daniel, to remain at E. Barrington, N. H. 
MARVIN, Jno, T., formerly of Anita, Io., to Corning. 
= 44 ts, and is at work. 

MOORE “ Philip H., to remain another year at Saco, 
Me., with vacation lengthened for a European tour. 
ros TON, Kobt. F., N. Aurora, Ill, to Campbell, Minn, 

ecep 
PE iReE.’ Franklin F., Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Nordhotf. Accepts, and has begun work. 
PERKINS, Eliza B., Hastings, Neb , to Clay Center and 
Silver Creek. Accepts. 
POLLOCK, A. F., to Fergus and Speedside, Ont. Ac 
cepts and has begun work. 
nee. Prof. Chas. S., Bowdoin College, to Stockbridge, 
ass. 
SANFORD, Evangelist Jno, 1., to supply for six months 
at New Duluth, Minn. 
SHAW, Gilbert A., Clayton, N. Y., to Deer River. 
STOC KWEL _ Cyrus K., Chicago Sem., to Litchfield, 
ici. Accepts. 
TIC 4 Owen E., 
WwW "AL sf + R, Wm. C. A., late of Fergus Falls, Minn., to 
Mantorville. Accepts 
WILKINSON, W.A., Minneapolis, Minn., to Abercrom- 
bie, N. D. Accepts. 


Ordingations and Installations. 


NEILSON, E. F., 0, and i., Newburgh, N. Y., May 6 
Sermon, Rey. W. W, Clark; other parts, Rev, Messrs. 
Warren Hathaway, J. B. Thrall, C. W. Hardendorf 
and others. 

PILE, Francis, 0. Bolton, Ct., May 5. Parts were taken 
by Rev. Messrs. H. H. Kelsey, C. H. Barber, H. R. 
Holsington, F, R. Waite, G. A. Curtis. 

RANNEY, Wm. W., i. Park Ch., Hartford, Ct., May 8 
Sermon, Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Drs. Joseph Anderson, J. H. Twichell, C. D. Hartranft 
and Rev. IL. R. Miles. 

STEINER, Edward A., i, First Ch., Springfield, O , May 
5. Sermon, Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D.; other 
arts, Rev. Messrs. A. E. Woodruff, C. W. Choate, R. H. 

fume, H,. A. Mé 1cDonald, and Drs. Sydney Strong and 


to Norfolk Junc- 


to remain another year at Hyan- 


. Story 
WARD, Geo. M, o Lowell, Mass., May 4. Sermon, 
Rev, C. A. ?waeo. D. D.; ; other parts, Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, D. D. od. Churchill, C. F. P. Bancroft, and 
Rev. Messrs. E Clark, D. D., W. G. Poor and c, W. 
Huntington. 





Resignations. 


are Sg) Geo. A., East Granville, Mass., to take 

effect Ju 

Bee N, Chas. O., First Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 
OL BY, Jno. 8., Marlboro, N. H. 

CRU M, Jno. H., First Ch., Terre Haute, nee. to take 
effect July 1, after a Yogic of seven year 

Did KINSON, Sam’! , Aeeaate Ch.,, St. Paul, Minn., 
to take effect on or ome g. 1. 

HALL, Thos., Point St. Saaciee n., Montreal, Que. 

JONES, Ira a, Durham, Me. 

— “er L, L ucien C., Middlefield, Mass., to take effect 


LEGGATE, Thos., Caledon and Churchill, Ont. 
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Dismissions. 
ALEXANDER, Jas., Tewksbury, Mass., May 6. 
CROSS, Allen E., ae ante » May 5. 
FIELD, Jas. P., ty, Mo., April 28 
HAR RLOW, Sam’! 7 Salem St. Ch., ., Worcester, Mass., 


Ma 
wtikdeown: Vernon C., Belchertown, Mass., May 5. 
Churches Organized. 
COLUMBIA CITY, Wn., First, rec. 21 April, 18 mem- 


be 
LA URE LHILL, Fla., 26 April, 10 members. 
SOUTH LORAIN, O., 1 May, i4 members. 
Miscelianeous. 

LYMAN, Albert T., closed work as S. 8. superintendent 
for the Black Hills and Wyoming April 30, and is to 
supply during the summer at Alexandria, 8. D., where 
he formerly served five or six years. 

MOORE, Edward C., — of Central Ch., Providence, 

I., has recovered from a en gy illness which 
laid him aside for several weeks e will soon go 
abroad for a season of recuperation. 

SEAVER, Chas. H., will terminate his labors at Bron- 
son, Mich., May 36, owing to the financial inability of 
the’ church to retain him. 

THURSTON, Thos. W., has so far recovered his health 
as to be able to preach. He has been invited to re- 
pain ai Pes son, N. D., and will stay until November. 

ie L., was recently welc a as pastor 
at Westerly, ,» bya yn receptior 

WHITCOMB, Wm. ee of Chicago Sem., -, is supplying 
temporarily at Fergus Falls, Minn. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
COLORADO. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Selerese Springs, 2 Amherst, 22 4 
Denver, S. Broadway, 3 6 on” ‘4 is 
CONNECTICUT, eer Second, - . 
Nre 6 Littleton, 
Bethel.” _— é F Wakefield, N. H., i 3 
Branford, 015 
Eastford, ae iit ister ene 
Exeter, 4 Brooklyn, Rochester 
—, Haven, Daven- ve., .. 2 
po 19 Buffalo, First, 7 7 
Dwight Place — 9 Elmira, St. Luke’s, 4 6 
United, 8 8 Homer, 10 12 
New Mi ford, 5 5 Loe kport, Firs 12 13 
Suffield, 4 5 a ~ Seymaaiaed Bort 
W. Winsted, Second, 7 7 4 
W. Woodstock, 8 8 ean York, Pilgrim, 5 9 
IOWA. Norwood, ll ll 
Schroon Lake, 20 20 
Rock Rapids, 9 10 Syracuse, Good Will, 2 4 
Spencer, 12 16 ‘Plymouth, 6 8 
MAINE. Watertown, 2 4 
Auburn, High St., 21 21 
Bangor, Central, 5 5 septa ts 
Foxcroftand Dover, 7 7 Cleveland, Pilgrim, 39 57 
Gray, 2 7 Oberlin, First, 2 12 
Portland, Second, — 6 Second, — 3 
West, 5 6 Painesville, First, 12 25 
Sanford, 4 6 §. Lorain, - i 
MASSACHUSETTS, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Agawam, 6 
Andover, Free, 9 13 P + pemeago Central, . 5 
ent my | : : Ridgway, First, 6 
Brookfield, f 
Housatonic, ll 17 RHODE ISLAND. 
nn 5 6 p ‘ : . 
Middleboro, Central, 10 12 Providence, Pilgrim, 6 10 
Plymouth, 13 16 
yore. mpton, Ed- 4 Union, 4 27 
wanda, I a : 3 Warwick, Riverpoint,5 5 
uincy, "Evange ica 4 2 VERMONT. 
Taunton, Trinitarian, 3 4 
Winchester, First, 6 19 Castleton, 10 10 
Essex, 8 ll 
MICHIGAN. Hyde Park, 5 5 
fimeent, 4 4 Middlebury, - ill 
Oliv 5 7 Newfane, 3 5 
Port en, 14 27. Rupert, .-% 
MINNESOTA. OTHER CHURCHES, 
Faribault ak ee 
Minneapolis, Forest Carthage, Mo., a= 
Heights, 7 14 Columbia City, Wn., 
Park Ave., 10 19 | First, 18 
- La Crosse, Wis., First, 9 10 
NEBRASKA. Laurelhill, Fla., 10 
Lincoln, First, 5 13 Passaic, s 9 
Omaha, St. Mary’s Churches with less 
Ave., 5 10 than three, 6 20 


Conf., 567; Tot., 881. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 9,359; Tot.. 15,219, 





Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It isa wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. 
Wonderfully quick in its action 








WHat we inherit we are not to blame for, We 
cannot be held responsible for the dispositions and 
tendencies which we derive from our ancestors, 
nor are we yesponsible for the germs of disease 
which may manifest themselves in vur blood as a 
heritage from former generations. But we are re. 
sponsible if we allow these germs to develop into 
serious diseases which will impair our usefulness 
and destroy our happiness. We are responsible if 
we transmit to our descendants the disease germs 
which it is possible for us to eradicate by the use 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the one true blood purifier, 
This medicine bas power to make rich, red blood 
and establish perfect health in place of disease. 








The great cures by 

Hood’s ppt tphdde & a 
recorded in the simp 

truthful, convincing nn of grateful 
men and women, with their personal recom- 
mendation of it to neighbors and friends, 
constitute its most effective advertising. 
Many of these cures are marvelous. They 
have given Hood’s Sarsaparilla the largest 
sales in the world, and have made necessary 
for its manufacture the greatest Laboratory 
on earth. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is known by 
the cures it has made—cures of scrofula, 
salt rheum and eczema, cures of rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia and weak nerves, curesjof 
dyspepsia, liver troubles, catarrh—cures 
of all blood diseases, which prove that 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All draggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure liver ills, easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25 cents. 
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Great Comfort. 


There are chairs for all purposes—for beauty, for conven 
tion, for comfort, for economy, for saving of space. 
design of rocker combines in one pattern almost all of these 


essentials. 


The engraving fails to convey any idea of its shape 
the side frames 


The seat is as deep as the back is tall; 
are considerably longer than the hight 







This new 


of the back, 


which makes the chair long and flat upon the floor. |{ Sgr tl Ill yitoe 
Hight is an inconsiderable factor compared to depth. —_ il viens 


It is built of solid red oak, with the fashionable 
Malachite finish, now so much in demand. 
and side frames are richly carved. The lions’ heads on 


the arms are in full relief. 


Get the effect of depth by realizing that sitting in the natural position, 


The back 





with 


extended arms, it would be impossible to reach the carved heads on the corners 
The extra length of the rocker gives a very easy, slow motion. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Bank clearings for the week amounted to 
the sum of $1,135,000,000, which demonstrates 
that the merchandise movement thrcughout 
the country is fair, to say the least. 

Another favorable factor is the splendid 
prospect for cereal and cotton crops, which, 
after all, are of vital importance to the pros- 
perity of the whole country. Less favorable 
considerations are the continued surplus 
stock of cotton goods, dullness in the woolen 
and iron trades and a decrease in the demand 
for lumber at St. Louis and Minneapolis. 
The leather trade seems to be in the best 
shap2, an advance in prices having taken 
place this week. The movement in boots and 
shoes is also more brisk. As to cotton goods 
it can be stated that there has been a slight 
improvement in the situation. Raw cotton 
has been advancing, and Fall River print 
cloths were marked up 1-16 cent last week. 
These are encouraging signs. 

The business and financial world, however, 
is awaiting the results of the Republican Con- 
yention at St. Louis next month. There is 
much distrust of McKinley on the currency 
question and, until he comes out boldly for 
sound money, or the Republican platform at 
St. Louis declares unequivocally for the single 
gold standard, business interests will move 
forward with caution. 





THE APPEAL FROM ARMENIA. 


If Lord Salisbury, and Hon. John Sher- 
man, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who recently said that if 
citizens of the United States will persist in 
going to Turkey the United States cannot fol- 
low them there and protect them nor involve 
iteelf in war to punish injuries inflicted upon 
them, if these gentlemen chance to read a let- 
ter written from Constantinople on April 18, 
by Miss Clara Barton, and sent to the Red 
Cross officials in the United States, we hope 
their consciences will trouble them and their 
minds grasp the fact that their courage is as 
far removed from hers in degree as Iceland is 
from Patagonia in space. Listen to her as she 
replies to the suggestion that she return: 


I have a body of relief agents on these fields, 
hundreds of miles away in the mountains, a 
thousaad miles from me, that I could not 
draw off in six weeks. The best we could all 
do would be to abandon ten thousand poor, 
sick, suffering wretches to a fate that ought 
to shock the entire world. Dying, sick, food- 
less, naked and not one doctor and no medi- 
cine among them, whole cities scourged and 
left to their fate, to die without a hand raised 
save the three or four resolute missionaries, 
tired, worn, God-serving at their posts until 
they oe The civilized world running over 
with skillful physicians ard not one there, no 
one to arrange to get them there, to pay ex- 
penses, take special charge and thus make it 
possible for them to go. 

_ And we, seeing that state of things, holding 
in our grasp the relief we had been weeks 
preparing and organizing in anticipation of 
this, to turn back, draw off our helpers, send 
back the doctors already started, give all up 
because somebody had said something, the 
press bad circulated it, the world had _ be- 
lieved it, our disappointed committees had 
lost heart and grown sore, struggling with an 
occupation rather new to them, and the peo- 
ple had taken alarm and failed to sustain 
them?, Was this all there was of us? No 
purpose of our own? On ’change, like the 
price of wheat on the market? In the name 
of God and humanity this field must be car- 
ried, these people must be rescued, skill, care, 
cones and food for the sick must reach 
em. 

And it is a glad sight to my soul to think 
of Turkish troops taking these bands of doc- 
tors on to Marash. They have done it, and 
are at this very hour marching on with them 
to their field of labor. What does one care 
for criticism, disapproval or approval under 
circumstances like these? Don’t be troubled. 
We can carry it. We are fair financiers, not 
dismayed, and, God helping, can save our 
hospitals. 


We also commend to Mr. Sherman and his 
colleagues on the foreign relations committee 
the important statement just made by our 
minister to China, Mr. Denby, that, for rea- 
sons which he gives in the most succinct and 
unequivocal way, missionaries, ‘‘in the inter- 
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est of civilization, not only ought to be tol- 
erated, but ought to reeeive the protection to 
which they are entitled from the officials.”’ 





A FOREOAST OF OOMING NOTE- 
WORTHY MEETINGS. 

In tabulating the following condensed cal- 
endar of the important gatherings of the com- 
ing few months we have received special as- 
sistance from an article in the current num- 
ber of The Review of Reviews: 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, New 
Haven, Ct , June 2-4. 
Congregational Education Society, New Haven, 
Ct., June 2-4. 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 4-10. 
National Conference of Y. M. C, A. Secretaries, 
Cleveland, O., June 5-9. 
International Missionary Union, Clifton Sprirgs, 
N. Y., June 10-17. 
International Sunday School Reception and Con- 
ference, Northfield, Mass., June 20-22. 
International Sunday School Convention, Boston, 
Mass., June 23-26. 
World’s Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 
June 26-July 5. 
Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 
27-Aug. 24. 
Evangelical Alliance, Fiftieth Anniversary, Mild- 
may, Eng , June 30-July 4. 
Northfield Y. M. C. A. Camp, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-Sept. 1. 
School for Systematic Bible Study, Nortbfield, 
Mass., July 6-Aug. 24. 
National Educational Association, Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 7-10. 
Christian Endeavor Convention, Washington, 
D. C., July 8-13. 
‘ Y. W. C. A. Ccnference, Northfield, Mass., July 
0-20. 
General Conference for Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass , July 30-Aug. 12. 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 24-29. 
American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. —. 
American Board, Toledo, O , Oct. 6-9 
American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 22. 
National W.C.T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-18. 





INDIGESTION AND TIRED FEELING,—“‘ West Somer- 
ville, Mass., Jan. 27, 189%, One bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla cured me of that tired feeling, and my son has 
Been relieved of indigestion by two bottles. We were 
pleased with the puzzle which was sent for three trade- 
marks from Hood’s Sarsapariila and four cents in 
stamps.” Mrs. N. W. Dadman, 39 Jay St. 





Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills, 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 

Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - 2s *= « $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, © © «= «= « $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA'OR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


Globe Investment Company 
MORTGACES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 











U DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortgase 
or Western Land avoid foreclosure coste—stop 
good money after bad—get a good 54 investment in 
—————| State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your low 2st 
rice. Over $2,000,008 in Western securities su 
andled by the present management of this corporation. 
BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO 
Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitable Building, Boston 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 


Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 
Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon STREET, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

















I I y00c6ececcsscvcuvecscescaceenaslt $469,914 59 
ROG] Hatate. ..cccccscccccccccscscccccccccccssvces 1,705,895.91 
United States Stocks :market vaiue)........ 1,418,425.00 

Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds (market value@) ........c-ceeeesceeeees 3,946,493.00 
State and ‘er Bonds (market value) Ea 855,927.93 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Hatate.....cccccccccccccccscescccccsececs 463,009.13 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 426,550 00 

Premiums uneollected and in hands of 
MODUS . cc cccccccccccccccsccccccce-covcccrecces 515,227.06 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 18% 52 185.92 
$9,853,628. 54 

LIABILITIES, 

Cash Capital.........cccccccscccccccescescssevecs #3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund...........0..seseee08+ 4,395,659.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...... 752,514.13 
1,705,455.41 


Net Surplus... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccvcs 
89,853 ,628.54 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, } pice. Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, 2 ¢ 
T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New YORK, January 7, 1896. 


A prudent 
man who has succeeded in 
acquiring a surplus, large 
or small, desires an investment. 
First—Which guarantees his principal 
against the possibility of loss. 
Second—Which pays as large interest 
as is consistent with perfect safety. 
Mortgages on improved real estate of 
Chicago offer this sort of investment. 
We have a large assortment of these 
mortgages. Details by mail. 


H. O. Stone & Co., 


206 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
row earning you only 2,3, or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Pertiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 


VILGRIM -HALL, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MAY 38. 

Mrs. Edwin Wiight presided and read Job 22. 
The thought emphasized was the imperative 
necessity on our part of giving more time in 
silence with the Word and its teacher, the 
Holy Spirit. We are too prone to remain 
satisfied with what we have already received. 
If we realized that we were to receive in 
order to give to others, we should be greatly 
stimulated to search for deeper things in the 
revelation. The illustration of the scientist 
in his intense and continued application in 
hope of discovery, and then his eagerness to 
give results to others, beautifully enforced 
the teaching and unfolding of this most sug- 
gestive lesson, 

A glimpse of the work and workers at 
Brousa was given by Miss Stanwood, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Baliwin, the latter in charge of a 
giils’ school in Kast Brousa, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford, who have spent some months in 
Trebizond assisting Mr. Parmelee in relief 
work, of Miss Cull in charge of the girls’ 
school in Brousa, and of Miss Griswold for 
several years in the same school, but who is 
now in Smyrna filling a gap made by Miss 
Harlow’s return to this couatry. 

Miss Washburn reported from Marsovan, so 
sorely stricken in the loss of Miss King and 
Mr. Smith, where the work goes on with won- 
derful enthusiasm in spite of the peculiar anx- 
ieties which beset many of the mission sta- 
tions. Schools are full and meetings well 
attended. Miss Fritcher, for many years 
principal of the girls’ school, now lies very 
ill at her home in Walden, N.Y , longing for 
the summons which shall bid her enter the 
celestial city. 

Mrs. Schneider added her testimony to the 
efliciency of the blessed company of workers 
at Marsovan, saying: ‘‘I wish you all knew 
them as I do.”’ 

Mrs. Goodell read a poem by Mrs, Allen of 
Harpoot: 

O, the blessedness of living 

Far away from earth’s alarms! 
Showing the ‘‘ sweetness of abiding’’ to one 
who ever trusts ‘‘ Goi’s sheltering arms.”’ 

Mrs. Gulliver, Mrs. Capzvon, Mrs. Puring- 
ton, Mrs. Snow and Mrs. Billings contributed 
to the interest of the hour. 


ae 


LIFE IN THE SANOTUM. 

‘We have no use for bear stories,’’ said 
the editor. ‘Our readers demand something 
spicy.” ‘* Well,’ said the man with a man- 
uscript, ‘this story is about a cinnamon 
bear.’’—Sports Afield. 

The entry clerk, whose bill for one of our 
recent cuts converted the Armenian Patriarch 
into “‘ Armenian Patchwork,” is a worthy fol- 
lower in his proselyting methods of Abdul 
Hamid himself. 

“Sire,” announced the slave, ‘‘there is a 
driveling idiot below.’’ The successful mag- 
azine editor started violently. “Show him 
right up,’ he exclaimed, with emotion. ‘ We 
are constantly on the lookout for new talent.” 
— Detroit Tribune. 

A wag thought he would have some fun 
with the mild-mannered young man who had 
recently taken charge of the religious paper. 
“IT say,”’ he said, coming into the office ex- 
citedly, “ there’s a man in the street looking 
for you with a club.”” The young editor 
looked up pleasantly. ‘Is that so?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘We make special reductions to 
clubs. How many subscribers has he got?’ 
—New York Truth. 

“I’m not going to let this paper be caught 
in any more libel suits if I know it, by 
George!”’ exclaimed the city editor, 1unning 
his eye rapidly over a page of copy that lay 
on his desk. 

And he inserted a word so that the sentence 
read: ‘ Cain, the alleged murderer of Abel,’ 
etce.—Chicago Tribune. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS. 

Enter Book Agent: ‘‘ Editorin? No? Guess 
I’1]1 wait for himin his private room.” 
Editor (to office boy): “If anybody calls to 
see me don’t let himin! Killhim!’’ (Rush- 
ing into private room is confronted by book 
agent) ‘‘ Ah!” Sensation! 

He bought the book. 


——— eg 


WHAT UNIVERSITIES ARE FOR. 


Universities are no longer merely students 
of the past, meditative observers of the 
present, or critics at a safe distance of the 
actual struggles and strifes of the working 
world. They are active participants in all 
the fundamental, progressive work of mod- 
ern society. By spoken word, by pen 
and pencil, through laboratories, libraries 
and collections, through courts, churches, 
schools, charities and hospitals, they pro- 
mote the forward movement of society and 
help to open its onward way —D resident 
Eliot of Harvard. 





Q’OCIZONE FOR WAKEFULNESS.—Early relief in 
natural sleep and complete nightly rest speedily 
established. Non narcotic, cannot harm. Inquire 
of druggists. C.N.Crittenton Co , New York agent. 
George C. Goodwin & Co. Boston agents. Made by 
Recuper Co., Boston. 


A Briegur REMARK.—In another column is an 
interesting engraving of an old-fashioned green 
wood rocker, now on sale at the Paine warerooms 
on Canal Street. Some one wittingly said of this 
rocker, upon seeing it the other day in the ware- 
rooms, that it looked “as enduring as the hills and 
almost as green.”’ It is astonishing what a furore 
has been created in this country in the last year 
over the color of green as a fashionable shade for 
furnishings. 





“Just as 
Good ”’ 


never yet 


equalled 
equ a 


the xo 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 
Simply refuse 
the “just as good” sort. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing !:be!s and materia's mailed free. 
‘Home Dressmaking — a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies Home Journal, 
telling how to pu ton Bias Ve ne Skirt Bind- 
ings sent tor 25c., postage pa: 
8. H. & M. Co., P.O. fen ances: Y, City. 





CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 

in beautiful de- 

signs and charm- 

_ ing colorings, all 

= have heavy bail 

=" fringe. We have 

several thousand 

from one of America’s best makers, that 
we can sell at about half usual prices. 


1 yard square, at 83 cents. 
114 yards square, at $1.60. 
2 yards square,at $2.90. 


These prices also cover cost of mailing. 

Regular prices, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 

An opportunity like this needs prompt 
attention—the selling will be rapid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goops PHILADELPHIA 


Enter 
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The Woman’s 
Bicycle... 


In strength, lightness, grace, and 
elegance of finish and equip- 
ment Model 41 Columbia is un- 
approached by any other make. 


OLUMBIA 


saddles are recommended by riders and 

physicians as meee in shape and adjust- 
ment, and _ every 
detail of equipment 
contributes to com- 
fort and pleasure. 


100 sic 


The Columbia Cat- 
alogue, handsomest 
art work of the 
year,is free 
from Colum 
bia agent, or is 
mailed for 
two 2-cent 
stamps. 


POPE 
Mfg.Co. 
Hartford. 
Conn. 











OUTLINE 

INHERENT STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 
COMBINED WITH ITS FAMOUS 
DUST PROOF BEARINGS 


“SX wy AND OTHER INIMITABLE POINTS OF PER~ J 
Kad a ARE seintergene SE 
TAE WARWICK" ICK 


THE WHEEL THATS’ ‘BUILT ON HONOR” 
SEVEN ‘96 MODELS FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Bla ly St CYCLE i) FG CO. 


SPRINGFIEL a> 


D. 
Mass 


245 Columbus Ave., Boston, and 34 Union Sq., N.Y. 


W , Pure, Delicious Flavor 
HITMAN Ss Mix with boiling milk or 
INSTANTANEOUS water, and it’s made. 


CHOCOLATE. shinai ‘iti 


TO ORDER 


$6, $8, $10. 


Correct styles, superior 
workmanship, for less 


an 

One-Half 

Tailors Prices, 
Goods shipped ©. O. D. 
You can examine them 
at express office and if 


not satisfactory they 
aro returned at our expense 


Write for sampies. 


We refer by & pecmatenten, to Metropolitan 
National Bank, Ciicago, Ill. 


Address ALL WOOL pan 
Dept 2 Chicago- 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


if societies know the birthdays of inmates of | 
yeighboripg homes, asylums and hospitals, and of 
the aged members of their churches, they can re- 
member these anniversaries with little gifts. 


A member of the Sunday school committee at | 
Auburndale, Mass., is appointed each week to look | 
ifter the younger children of the primary depart- | 
went as they gather in their room during the last 
part of the preaching service. 

A Philadelphia society assumes the responsibility 
fur one meeting each week at the Florence Critten- 
tou Mission. It has charge of a meeting on one 
other evening also, and has contributed a generous 
amount Of supplies. It gave more than $125 
through the missionary boards last year. 


(tah’s first convention since becoming a State 
was naturally the occasion for urging on the En- 
deavorers their responsibility a3 citizens in view 
of the new situation, The presence of Treasurer 
William Shaw of the Uniced Society, Mr. Ira D, 
sankey and Mr. and Mrs. G.C. Stebbins was a great 
utraction. Many of the sessions were held in a 
meeting house that had been built by the contribu- 
tious of societies. Delegates going to the conven 
tion at San Francisco next year were invited to 
spend a Sunday at Salt Lake City on their way. 


The floating society on board the United States 
steamship Charleston a year ago noted the need of 
a howe for sailors at Nagasaki, Japan, and raised 
among themselves $600 for the purpose, besides 
pledging $30 a month for the support of a manager. 
With assistance fron others a house has been se- 
cured and has been dedicated as a C. E. Home, the 
services being conducted by missionaries aad by 
the chaplain of the United States flagship Olym- 
pia. The parpose of the home 1s “* t» afford Chris 
tiaa home comfort ard to extend religious and 
moral influences to seamen.”’ The board of direc- 
tors has as president a missionary bishop of the 
Church of England, and many of the members are 
Americans. AS 80)n as the necessary means can 
be found 1t is expected that an American manager 
aud his wife will take charge of the house. 


The preparatory meetings at the Washington 
Convention will be 22 innumberon July 8, At the 
opening session the first day of the convention the 
president’s annual address and the secretary’s re- 
port will be given in the tents and denominational 
rallies will occupy the afternoon. Christian citi- 
zenship will occupy the evening and Saved to Serve 
will be the topic for Friday. The committee con- 
ferences will be held Friday afternoon, Evangelis- 
tic meetings for citizens will be held in one of the 
tents on Friday evening and Sunday afternoon and 
in all three tents on Saturday evening. On Satur- 
day morning an outdoor praise service at the Wash- 
ington Monument will be followed by a procession 
tothe Capitol. There will be another outdoor sery- 
ive late in the afternoon and the receptions and 
State rallies in the evening. Saturday will also be 
the juniors’ day and one early morning prayer 
meeting will be especially for them. Central Hall 
will be used for some of the large gatherings, anda 
meeting there on Sunday afternoon will be devoted 
to discussing the American Sunday. The denomi- 
national missionary rallies also occur Sunday after- 
noon. The exercises of the first convention of the 
World’s Union of Christian Eadeavor will come on 
Monday morning, and in the evening the consecra- 
tion services in the three tents, Central Hall and 
several churches. 





POSSIBLY the largest strictly dry goods store in 
America is that of Messrs. Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. This firm, through its extensive 
advertising and the accurate, trustworthy method 
of transacting basiness, has attained a success in 
mercantile life that is not equaled by many. The 
Mail Order Department has customers at almost 
every post office in the United States. Many of 
these customers have been gained through goods 
advertised at special prices. Almost every week a 

eat advertisement of a certain line of goods is sent 
out. The goods are accurately described, and the 
price—which invariably covers cost of mailing—is 
named, If the goods are not satisfactory to the 
buyer, they may be returned and the purchase 
money will be promptly refunded. None need fear 
to send for goods advertised over the name 
of Strawbridge & Clothier—in Philadelphia and 
throughout the country their name is a synonym 
for all that is just and fair in business. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


BEYMER-BAUMAN lasts In 
Pitt-burge a. we 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS es e 
fourths the cost : 


HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 
painting, labor is three 
and with Pure White 





Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK } pues ° ‘ 

rusiuen. | Lead and Tinting Colors more work can be 
ANCHOR e 4 aa : : ee 
zexstery SO" | done: in a given time than with inferior 
ATLANTIC ‘materials. It makes—with Pure Linseed 

oe ‘ . 

pacers | | Oil—the best paint and the kind that lasts. 
BROOKLYN | To 1 f , 

? New Yor ‘ » tht. > 
JEWETT | ; LO be sure O getting 
ULSTER | i P W m 
UNION e h t : d 
SOUTHERN ) ul e 1 e ea 

'd DiCapo. } 
SHIPMAN ) ‘ i 
COLLIER | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
aenpumeogee Oe Any shade or color desired can be easily ob 
peron was 1 by using Nationat | Co.’s brands 
SOUTHERN seria JY nia g IN/ ONAL nn Oo, ? ands 
neeeueanatines | of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
MORLEY Paliaeaipnte Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 

Cleveland. of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of d.fferent 
SALEM ay . designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades torwarued 
CORNELL Salem, Mass upon application to those intending to paint 

Buffaio. ¥ 3 ° 
vaatiaiiee 2 NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York, 











THERE'S A BEST IN EVERYTHING 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 


/-5' THE YELLOW FELLOW ~° 
E.C.STEARNS &¢€CO..MAKERS. SYRACUSE.N Y. 
» ONT. BUFFALO, N.Y 


‘S jo REARS ~ BICYCLE 


ORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 




















Waheed Sin The Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn., offers $1,000 
in premiums for the best work done with Glasgo Twilled 


Lace Thread. The prizes are divided into 4 Classes, giving 
every One an Opportunity. 





i xtra | prizes” will also be given to those using the greatest 
jahtly amount of Glasgo Lace Thread. — Particeul: of competition ia 
Care! 2 detail with sample of thre ads nt free Sample spe fh yorcdsy, 
— if LA LA PHELAD ¢ Lb 1, Ghasge, Conn. 








J.B.COLT & CO., 
| 15-117 NASSAU ag 


STEREOPTICONS, 
IC LANTERNS, ; | 


ELECTRIC 


ST LOUIS. MO 


4 
26 
a* 
jm 
zé 
40 
4 


NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 
N . 





5 
PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES PHAETONS. 
BUGGIES, WAGONS, HARNESS, SADDLES & BICYCLES 
at Factory Prices. All goods guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 
proval anywhere. Write at once for our 1% beautifully Ulus, Catalogue 
Sy showing all the latest styles and new designs in large variety, froma bicycle catalog 
$l0 cart to the most stylish Pleasure Vehicles. Prices in plain figures and sent free. 











Manufacturers. ALLIANCE CARBIAGE CO., N. Court St., Cincinnati, O. — /stsblished 1588, 


SCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSss CSSsSsSEssesseSsevsessesyp 


S$BVSVOSSVSVOSVSSHSSSVSHSSSS 


Ke (amy, CURE 
ci) WITHOUT 
ee MEDICINE. 


A Simple Home Treatment of Unequaled Value. 





Administered by attaching an instrument tothe flesh, usually at the ankle of the patient, 


i It assists the blood to ire Oxygen from the atmos 
It IS a Treatment of the Blood. phere in amount as Part ig the re me 0 use ; It is 


gained by the lungs naturally in breathing, and by contact of the skin and mucous surface with the air. 


inevitably follows, viz.: PURER BLOOD thoroughly vitalized, nerves 
The Necessary Result fed and disease expelled by eradicating its cause 


FRAIL CHILDREN and WEAKLY YOUTH built up to rugged maturity. 
all the cost for a whole family for years. IN USE seven years by thousands, 
The Instrument and is the cheapest and best Home-Treatment known 


DO NOT FAIL to investigate; you cannot afford to. Every HOME should have it. WRite for free 
illustrated circular, with testimonials, price-list, ete. Keferto The Congregationalist when writing. 


L. Ae BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States: 
SSTSFSSSSSSSSSESSSSsSssSs SSSsSsessessesessesesesess 


“4 
“a” Grade.660.00 Testimonials from every state, sent free to all who mention this paper. Wheels from $25 ap. 
L 


6228888 OOOS88H88SSE 














HURCH 
ae LL ARPETS “Sint” «s 


atmanu: JOHN H. Pray. Sons @ Cca., 


FACTURERS CARPETS ano UPHOLSTERY 


WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


OPP.BOYLSTOM ST- 
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Puritana 


Trade Mark 





Registered. 





Nature's 
Cure 


Puritana will positively give any 
man, woman, or child Perfect Diges- 
tion; —the kind of digestion that 
brings New Life. 


of all sickness and 


all disorders of the 
"aera Liver, Kid- 
eys, Lungs, 


“tf es, Brain, and 
Skin is caused by improper work- 
ing of the 


Stomach 


Puritana makes the 
Heart Right, 
Lungs Right, 
Blood Right, 
Kidneys Right, 
Nerves Right, 
Health Right. 
Because it makes the Stomach 
right. 


Get of your druggist eg great disease-conquering uis- 
covery’ (the price is $1 for the complete treatment, one 


bottle of Puritana, sone bottle of Puritana Pills, an oe 
bottle of Puritana “‘ablets, allin one package), and 
will bless the day when you feet 4 Puritans, he 


Puritana Compound Co., Concord, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON, 
London, England. 

EK. Pomges ra & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


DENT’ S 

\ TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

y Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 





a vA Swell A air ) 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 
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WHEN I8 A OITY GREAT? 


A city is not great because it contains 
many dwellings and covers much territory. 
Its greatness does not consist in mere num- 
bers and in commerce. Its eminence is de- 
termined by the character of its civilization 
and its provision for the material, intel- 
lectual and spiritual wants of its citizens. 
Life, liberty and property must be secured, 
order maintained and the law enforced. 
The best system and appliances of educa- 
tion must be provided for its children; there 
must be adequate means of recreation from 
infancy to old age; the young must be 
trained to habits of obedience and diligence; 
outlets must be provided for their physical 
energies, and the spectacle of young men 
growing up without occupation must be re- 
moved from the conscience of the commu- 
nity, which is violated when there is no 
opportunity to learn mechanical trades— 
the natural outlet for their physical and 
mental powers. The population must be 
properly housed, perfect sanitary conditions 
must prevail, the standard of living must 
be raised, and parks and pleasure grounds 
provided on a scale which will enable every 
dweller in the city to exclaim: 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace. 
Schools for commercial and technical edu- 
cation must be provided at night, so that 
artisans of talent and ambition may have 
the opportunity to develop natural capacity 
to its full extent; the evil influence of de- 
moralizing resorts must be counteracted by 
the opening of museums of art, science and 
industry, so that the population may be- 
come familiar with the highest types of 
beauty and the results of genius; free libra- 
ries and reading rooms must be provided on 
a scale demanded by the intellectual wants 
of an intelligent population; such provision 
should be made for the sick and poor that 
there will be no excuse for the presence of 
its avenues of tramps and beggars; its 
streets should be well paved and clean; 
transit should be speedy and cheap; and, 
above all, the churches should be conducted 
in a spirit so liberal as not merely to culti 
vate the religious instincts of men, but to 
exert a retining spiritual influence upon the 
rising generation through social organiza- 
tions intended to amuse, instruct and re- 
fine.—Ex-Mayor A. S. Hewitt of New York. 

OO 


DENOMINATIONAL DEFEOTS. 


These are not the words of Prof. George D. 
Herron, but an indictment drawn by Rev. 
Dr. Smith Baker and published in Word and 
Work: 

Three-fourths of our Congregational 
churches are simply religious societies, 
which are run for the religious pleasure 
and help of their own members and into 
which once a week a few outsiders come to 
see what is going on. Asa public speaker 
falls into a mannerism of which he is not 
conscious, so our churches bave fallen into 
an unsympathetic religious life which is 
cold to the poor man and his family. ... 
The most of our preaching has been in- 
structive enough and orthodox enough, but 
it has been cold, too frequently like read- 
ing the truth from a tombstone. Our min- 
isters have preached to the six or ten most 
intelligent hearers, and the nine-tenths of 
the people have not been reached. Instead 
of using their education to reach the com- 
mon people, they have used the pulpit to 
lecture upon the truth. We preach the ser- 
mon we would like to hear and foolishly 
think what we like is what the people en- 
joy. If one will imagine himself a me- 
chanic and listen to the average sermon 
heard in at least one-half of our pulpits 
each Lord’s Day, he will realize how out of 
touch with the common people the most of 
our sermons are. 

oo 


It is the people that now rule, and un- 
less God live in them and rule the people 
the end of all our struggles, the good of all 
our boasted progress, will be chaos.—Princi- 
pal Fairbairn. 








Ponp’s EXTRACT quickly cures pain and inflam- 
mation, Avoid any spurious imitations. 
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TO 


Cure 
That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Tron- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON'S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach, 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


$6,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 


PRICES 36 and 76 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
Cc SOLD BY ALL DruGGisTs. 























Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA. 
[AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree the entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and 
Acus, Mataria, Poorness oF 
THE BLoop, Generat Depitity 
and Wastinc Disgases; In. 
CREASES THE AppEeTIT#, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the entire system, 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 

















pesocscccscccccencccacaesasnasnsccoccsesoesocosscen 


Blindness Prevented and Cured: 








: 
: 

. . 
: H 
: NO KNIFE! NO RISK! : 
: No Waiting to be Blind. : 
: Immature cataracts can be absorbed. Diseases = 
of the eye and lid, often said to be incurable have + 
« been cured. Everybody should read our pamph- « 
: let The EYE, mailed free. Itexplainsthe ause ; 
s of diseased eyes and impaired vision, how pre-s 
s vented and cured at home and at The Bemis: 
: Eye titarium, Glens Falls, N.Y. ; 
PEP PCOS CSCIC TTT a ose 














No more round shoulders. Shoulder 4 

Brace and Suspender combined. be 

. Easily adjusted. Worn with 

BY comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 

Sold by druggists, ap- § 

pliance stores, general @ 

m™ stores, &c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 4% 

. x Se epee a measure around body a 7 

is. Circulars free. Addres | 

KN WER noe KER BRACE €0., FASTON, r ENN., - A. 

t re 8 ESE Mee Plnaieren! 








ESTABLISHED 1836. 


ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294, 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. if totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage fer ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass 


This little tract has been 
The of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting 8y8- 
66 ° 99 tematic metho of giv 
Harris It was first published as an 
Method of 
. s 

"4 ila been sold. Price 4 copies, 

Giv ing £2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, ‘Boston. 








article in the Congregation 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of ‘iv 

ing” in its present form have 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. E. E. HALL, 


Rey. E. E. Hall passed away Saturday morning, 
May 2, at his home on Fair Haven Heights, New 
Haven. He was born at Blanford, Mass., April 11, 
1812. He graduated from Yale Divinity School in 
1841 and was ordained in 1843. For seven years he 
was pastor of the First Congregational @hurch in 
Guilford. From 1856 to 1859 he served as chaplain 
of the American Church in Rome, Italy. From 1861 
to 1866 he was superintendent of missions of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union in Italy and 
chaplain of the American Church in Florence. 


— 


GENERAL HOWARD ROLL OF HONOR. 


TO PAY THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY DEBT IN 
SHARES OF $100. 


First Congregational Sunday School, Thomaston, Ct. ; 
G.& P. Dodge, Chicago, 1).; Ladies of the Union Soci- 
ety, South Church, Middletown, Ct.; Mrs. H. R. Coffin, 
Windsor Locks, Ct.; Bethany Sunday School of Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church, New York City; Mr. Truman 
Adams, Bangor, N. Y.; Henry Mills, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Sarah EK. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass.; Congrega- 
tional Church, South Norwalk, Ct.; Messrs. H. Lovell 
and A. B. Whipple, Worcester, Mass.; Mre. 8S. R. Mann, 
Oberlin, O.; Suoday School of Central Church, Lynn, 
Mass.: Mrs. C. M. Southworth, Boston, Mass.; Carvline 
Winthrop Southworth, Boston, Mass.; Ladies’ Auxil- 
jary, First Chureh, Windsor, Ct.; Mrs. John Catlin, 
Northfield, Ct.; Mrs. William Kineaid and Mrs. Thomas 
kh. McLeod by L. B. 8, of Clinton Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Ladies’ Missionary Society, First Church, 
Manchester, Mass.; . M.A. Aux. and Friends, Ar- 
lington, Mass.; A Friend, Maine; W.H.M.U., Vermont; 
Plymouth Congregational Church, St. Paul, Minn.; La- 
dics’ H. M. 8S. of First Church, Middletown, Ct.; W. C 
of Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. H. M. S&., 
Warsaw, N. Y¥.; Helpers’ Society, First Church, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Robert D. Benedict, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs, Elizabeth N. McPherson, Pasadena, Cal.; Auxiliary 
in Broadway Chureb, Norwich, Ct. 

Previously reported, 822; added above, 30; total, 852. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





WADHAMS—TENNEY—In New Haven, Ct., May 6, at 
the residence of the bride’s mother, by Rey. A. G. 
Hibbard, John M. Wadhams, Jr., of Goshen, Ct., and 
Annie M. Tenney. 

WELLS—COBB—In Newton Center, Mass., May 6, at 
the residence of the bride's parents, by Pres. Alvah 
Hovey, D. D., Kev. Herman J. Wells of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Tillie G, Cobb of Newton Center. 


_— Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








CHILD—In Woodstock, Ct., April 21, Mrs. Roxanna 
Lyon, widow of the late Asa Thurston Child. ‘ Her 
children arise up and call her blessed.” 

STEARNS—In New Brunswick, N. J., April 16, Ann 
Catharine Stearns of Bedford, Mass., daughter of the 
late Rev. Samuel and Abigail French Stearns, aged 
iY yrs.,6 mos, 


TRIPP-In Fairhaven, Mass., April 2, Alexander Tripp, 
aged 79 yrs., 7 mos, 


JAMES J. WALWORTH. 


He was born in Canaan,N. H., Nov. 18, 1808, died in 
Boston April 28, 1896. At the age of twenty-one he came 
to Boston seeking his furtune. By his energy, diligence 
and fidelity he speedily won his way to positions of 
responsibility and inflaence. In a few years his repu- 
tation was established and his business success in- 
sured. Heand his brother-in-law, Joseph Nason, were 
the founders in this country of the business of warm- 
ing private and public buildings by means of steam and 
hot water apparatus, To this and kindred business his 
life was devoted, in connection successively with the 
wel -known firms Walwerth & Nason, J. J. Walworth & 
Co., Walworth Manufacturing Co., of which latter com- 
pany ~ was for many years the honored and efficient 
president. 

Mr. Walworth was no ordinary man. A rare combi- 
nation of qualities gave him true nobility of character 
and won forhim the respect, esteem and confidence of 
all who knew him. His ideals and aspirations were 
high. By reading, study and travel in foreign lands he 
acquired a liberal culture and a large stock of useful 
knowledge. He had literary, musical and esthetic 
tastes whi h his devotion to business did not prevent 
him from eultivating and gratifying. His manner was 
dignified yet courteous and affable, always that of a 
true gentleman. He appreciated the amenities of 
social life, but the frivolities and extravagances of 
so-called “ society’ were distasteful to him. He bad a 
large and generous heart, and his unostentatious char- 
ities were neither few nor small. It was a pleasure to 
hin to relieve want, to assist deserving youth in ob- 
taining an academic or collegiate education. He was a 
cheerful and liberal giver to all our great benevo- 
‘ent and missionary societies. For seventy years he 
Was a member of some Congregational church, and his 
intelligent, steadfast Christian faith beautified his 
whole character and life. 

With wonderfully preserved powers of body and 
mind, he was fast completing his eighty-eighth year 
When he heard the Master's call,“ Come up hither,” 
and so passed from our sight, leaving a wife and an 
oly son, Mr, Arthur C. Walworth of Newton Center, 
with several grandchildren, to whom, with a host of 

nends his memory willfbe preciou . 





MRS. W. H. TARALL. 
After a brief illness, diea at her home in Huron, 8. D., 
April 10, of pneumonia and heart disease, Funeral 
services were held in the Congregational church of 
Huron, Sunday afternoon, April 12. The body was 
taken to the old home in Massachusetts for burial. 
Ella Frances Jewett was born in Pepperell, Mass., July 
4, 1462. She became a Christian when eleven years of 
age, At nineteen she began work with the A. M. A. in 
the South. July 5, 1883, she was married to Rev. W. H. 
Thrall. Their life since that time has been given 
largely to South Dakota. In 1886 they were called to 
the Congregational chureh of Armour, 8. D., which 
they served for a year or more. In March, 1891, they 
were called to the Congregational church of Redtield, 
8. D., where they remained until June, 1893, when, bav- 
ing been called to superintend home missions in South 
Dakota, they removed to Huron. Being the secretary 
of the South Dakota Woman’s Home Missionary Union 


The Congregationalist 


and the wife of the superintendent of home missions 
for South Dakota, Mrs. Thrall held a prominent place 
in the work of the Congregational churches throughout 
the State. Faithful is the service she rendered, many 
the hearts she won. In her home church she sang in 
the choir, taught a Sunday school class of young peo- 
ple, was tho presiding officer and sweet, gentle spirit of 
he Home Missionary Society. She was active in every 
form of the church life. So helpful was she that we 
sometimes wonder how we can live without her. The 
sorrowing companion of Mrs. Thrall gives us the words 
which fitly characterize her whole life: ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.” Although frail in health she 
didso much because she never wasted time and strength 
on unimportant things. She “walked with God” and 
the Father pointed out to her the “one thing needful” 
to be done. Hers was pre-eminently a life of service— 
service for the good and salvation of others. Personal 
good was always subordinate to the general good, She 
never measured greatness by authority or sought places 
of preferment The only greatness she sought was 
making herself the ‘‘ servant of all.”” Sbe exalted her- 
self by lifting up others, No matter how obscure the 
work, or menial the task, she always girded herself for 
service. She was ready to serve anywhere and suffer 
in any way of divine appointment. And in all her labor 
of love she never permitted you to think she had done 
youany service; she always made you feel that she was 
the one to be grateful because you had given her an 
opportunity to show some act of kindness. Mrs. Thral! 
lifted burdens, wiped tear-stained eyes, } caled broken 
hearts. Her pastor could truthfully sav of her: She 
never touched a life but that she made it pure by her 
presence. Hers was the sweetest spirit I ever knew. 
As Iremember ber it seems absolutely impossible that 
she could think an unkind thought or do a cruel deed, 
B. H. BURTT. 


MRS. ANNIE KETCHUM DUNNING, 
The widow of the late Rev. Audrew Dunning, died at 
Thompson, Ct., April 28, in the sixty-fifth year of her 
age. She was the daughter of Hiram Ketchum, Esq., 
of New York, and the granddaughter of Kev. Daniel 
Dow, D. D., the centennial of whose ordination had 
been fittingly observed April 26. 

For forty years she has been intimately connected 
with the church and people of Thompson. Her chief 
life work, outside of family duties, was found in pre 
paring wholesome and pleasant reading for the young, 
writing with great facility. Some of these works were 
of unusual merit and won a high place in what is 
known as Sunday school literature, 

Mrs. Dunning was musically endowed and for some 
years presided at the organ. During those years she 
taught in the Sunday school. Much shut in during the 
last years of her life she yet retained and manifested a 
genuine interest in all that was transpiring. She was 
quick to see and utter the kindly thing about others 
She teaves two children, Miss Annie K. and Robert 
Andrew, and Miss Marcia S.,a daughter of her husband 
by a former marriage. Loving, peaceful, her very ex- 
pression reflected that ‘peace of God which passeth 
understanding.” 
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Sneezing, sniffing and nagging 


Hay Fever 


are more easily Jrevented than cured—both 
yield to Booth’s ‘‘ HyoMeEt,’’ the Australian 
‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Hay : 
Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc., which i 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” =} 


of Hyomei. lam entirely cured of Hay Fever, 
but 1 do not like to be without your remedy. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
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[It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain, 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anemic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,4%, 44 and 1-lb, tins. 
Somatose = Biscuit, palatable and strengthening 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents, A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Somae 
tose ~- Chocolate for eating and drinking 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Ca . New Vork. Sole Agents 


The many imitations of 
HIRES Rootbeer simply 
point to its excellence—the 
genuine article proves it. 


Made ouly by The Charles E. Hires Co,, Philadelphia. 
A 2c. package makes 5 gallous. Sold everywhere. 








Fairbanks-Morse 
Gas and 
Gasolene 
Engines 
No steam or 
coal used, 
Send for 
Catalogue 
C.J.JagerCo, 
174 High St. 
Boston. 
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and Rose Colds 


Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y., 
j Suly 31, 1805. 
Inclosed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles 


VUVY 


MRS. R.A. LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower Cottage 
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% meating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 


polished ), a botttle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 





destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs. The air, charged with 
Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and after per- 


through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, and gives immediate relief. 

*Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete in Sealed 
Case (see cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of 
the United States ; consisting of pocket inhaler, 
made of deodorized hard rubber (beautifully 
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full directions for using. If you are s/1// skep- } 

tical, send your address; my pamphlet shall } 

prove that Hyomei does cure } 
Are you open to conviction ? 


R.T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York : 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’ 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


Porous 
Plaster 








“DONT 
BORROW 


CHEAPER IN 


TIS 
TROUBLE.” A O [ ' O 
BUY 


THE END. 
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I have found 
the ROYAL 
BAKING Pow- 
DER superior 
to all others. 


C. GORJU, 
late Chef, 
Delmonico’s. 








Yarvs_ey — Go down to the 
9 drug-store and get a bottle 

of Pond’s Extract, will you? 
— The Bicyclers, by John 
Kendrick Bangs. 

The 

Bicycler’s 

Necessity 


CURES 





QUIETS 
PAIN 


CHECKS 
BLEEDING 


USE POND’S EXTRACT After Shaving — No Irritation 
USE POND’S EXTRACT After Exercising — No Lameness 


REDUCES 
INFLAMMATION 


| IPS chappea or a little rough? | JPOND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 
4 


Use POND’S EXTRACT LIP is simply a marvel. How 
SALVE — Healing, Softening, | instantly it cures Piles! What 
Delicious Odor, Beautiful Color. | relief from excruciating pain! 


25 cents. 50 cents. 


BUY GENUINE POND’S EXTRACT if you want genuine cures 
Buy imitations if you want imitation cures 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Economics. 

An Account of the Relations between Private Property and 
Public Welfare. By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, Professor 
of Political Economy in Yale University, author of ‘ Rail- 
road Transportation, Its History and Its Laws.’’ 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.50. 

CONTENTS—Public and Private Wealth—Economic Responsibility—Com- 
vetition — Speculation— Investment of Capital— Combination of Capital— 
oney — Credit — Profits -Wages — Machinery and Labor—Co-operation—Pro- 

tective Legislation—Government Revenue. 


A History of Modern Banks of Issue. 


With an Account of the Economic Crises of the Present Cen- } 


tury. By-CnoArvLes A. CONANT. 8v0, $3.00. 


This book gives an account of each of the banking systems of the world, 
with the history of their development and the growth in the volume of their 
transactions. he book is essentially historical, but the opening chapter de- 
fines the theory of a banking currency, and an yee summary is given of 
the theory of crises and their effects and of the expansion of banking under 
modern conditions, 


American Orations. 
From the Colonial Period to the Present Time, selected as 
specimens of eloquence, and with special reference to their 
value in throwing light upon the more important epochs 


and issues of American history. Edited withintroductions , 


and notes by the late ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. Re-edited, 

with new material and historical notes, by Professor James 

A. Woodburn, of Indiana University. Four volumes, each 

complete in itself, and sold separately. 

FIRST SERIES (NOW READY): Colonialism — 
Constitutional Government—The Rise of Democracy—The 
Rise of Nationality. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


The Age of Reason. 

Being an Investigation of True and Fabulous Theology. By 
THOMAS PAINE, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Moncu'e D. Conway. 8vo, $1.25. 

Jeanne d’Arc, Her Life and Death. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘“‘ Makers of Florence,’’ etc. 
(No. 17 in the Heroes of the Nations Series.) Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.'75. 


*,* Send for‘ Notes on New Books,” containing list of spring publications. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 West 23d Street, New York. 
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